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Vice-President of the Hartford Fire Insurance 

Company, Re-Elected President of the National 

Board of Fire Underwriters at Annual Meeting 
in New York Last Week. 
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URE I’M MAKING GOOD... 
Insuring INCOME as well as Life 
with PERFECT PROTECTION” 


‘Show me the man who isn't interested in INCOME-insurance! And 
that’s just what Perfect Protection is! You don’t have to die to win. 
Since originating it, Reliance has paid $7,000,000 more to living 
policy-holders than on death claims. And. . oh, Boy! 
what a whale of a difference it has made in my commissions!” 


Through Perfect Protection . .. the In addition to Perfect Protection, every 


Reliance policy that combines Health, 
Accident and Life Insurance at a big 
saving in premiums . hundreds of 
former low-producers have stepped into 


Reliance underwriter has a direct home- 
office connection, a standard system of 
contracts, maximum first year commis- 
sions and renewals, and lead-service and 


the successful underwriter class with 
incomes big enough to provide the com- 
forts and luxuries of Life for them- 
selves and their families. and futures 
that are sure. 


lapse-prevention methods that practi- 
cally assure success. Let us tell you 
the whole story in confidence, of 
course. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon. 


“Sell Perfect Protection and You'll Sell More Life Insurance” 


INELIANCE JLIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, 
Dept. S-8, Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








cs eer sae 


Please send me full particulars of Perfect Pro- 
tection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 


Nearly a half billion of insur- 
ance in force and assets exceed- 
ing $63,000,000 . . . without 
consolidation or re-insurance .. . 
in 26 years. 





Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 243 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class mutte 
Tune 28, 1879, at the post office, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. THe Spectator, Volume CXXIV, Number XXII, May 29, 17995 
5 $4.00 per annum. 
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A Note of Warning to Actuaries 
And a Plea for Leadership from Within 


the Ranks of the Insurance Business 


By ARTHUR COBURN 


President American Institute of Actuaries 


in on me that a tendency in our 

profession has been developing to 
an extent that warrants my inviting 
your consideration at this time. As it 
appears to me, it is a tendency that 
places the actuarial profession in the 
position of following where they ought 
to lead. 


The first evidence of this became ap- 
parent at the time the construction of 
the American Men Table was under 
discussion. You will recall that the 
American Men Table is contained in a 
volume with the title of “American 
Canadian Mortality Investigation,” 
published in 1918. The introduction to 
that volume begins by stating that in 
August, 1911, the Committee on Rates 
of Mortality and Interest of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners submitted a report in which 
the following appeared: 


—_—_.. 


() F recent years it has been borne 


of paaress delivered at Annual Convention 
a American Institute at Chicago, 
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“The American Table, which is the 
present standard adopted in practically 
all States, has in the past undoubtedly 
served its purpose well, but when it is 
remembered that this table was con- 
structed as long ago as 1860, it seems 
proper to suggest that a comparison 
with the present-day mortality statis- 
tics would be most valuable and instruc- 
tive.” 

Further on in the same introduction 
it is pointed out that in October, 1914, 
the Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners adopted the following recom- 
mendation, embodied in the report of 
their Committee on Rates of Mortality 
and Interest: 

“A promise was made by the Actu- 
arial Society some years ago to con- 
sider a compilation of a new mortality 
table from the data which it had at its 
disposal. This committee recommends 
that the convention request the Actu- 
arial Society of America to compile 
such a table at its earliest convenience.” 


Suggests Lack of Enterprise 

The periodic construction of mor- 
tality tables is commonly regarded by 
actuaries as necessary in order that the 


instrument by which they measure the 
chances of death shall reflect modern 
conditions of life. That a body of ac- 
tuaries should undertake the construc- 
tion of a table of mortality did not need 
any apology. And yet the wording of 
the introduction to the American Men 
Table might be construed as open to the 
suggestion that actuaries were unwill- 
ing to assume the responsibility and 
were deliberately throwing on to the 
insurance commissioners the entire re- 
sponsibility for having proposed the 
construction of the new mortality table 
which was called the American Men 
Table. As a matter of history, it does 
appear as if it was under the pressure 
of the insurance commissioners that 
the mortality investigation eventually 
was undertaken. 


I believe that another evidence of this 
tendency can be found in a considera- 
tion of group insurance. Group insur- 
ance, as you know, has performed a 
notable service in insuring thousands 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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ASULEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





ENDING the anticipated passage 
Pc an old age pension bill by the 
next Delaware legislature, Alfred I. du 
Pont is contributing funds for the sup- 
port of more than a thousand aged de- 
pendents of that State. He has been 
paying pensions to a restricted list of 
persons over sixty-five years of age 
ever since last summer, when a survey 
of old age dependency was made under 
his direction. 

* ok * 
SSOCIATE JUSTICE of the United 
States Supreme Court Owen J. 
Roberts, whose appointment by Presi- 
dent Hoover was unanimously con- 
firmed by the United States Senate on 
May 20, is a director of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. Mr. Roberts gained national 
prominence as special prosecutor for 
the Government in connection with 
cases growing out of the Teapot Dome 
and Elk Hills oil land leases. He has 
been a director of the Equitable since 
1926. 
cS ok * 
HEN E. M. McConney, actuary 
W\ of the Bankers Life Company, 
goes abroad in June to attend the In- 
ternational Congress of Actuaries at 
Stockholm, Sweden, he will take ad- 
vantage of the occasion to visit scenes 
poignant with memories. Following 
the congress, Mr. and Mrs. McConney 
will tour the French and Belgian bat- 
tlefields where some thirteen or four- 
teen years ago he fought as a member 
of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces. 
Mr. McConney spent more than four 
years at the front, receiving injuries 
shortly before the armistice. 
K * 

HE National Benefit Life Insur- 
j veel Company of Washington, 
D. C., are issuing an attractive new 
agency publication for the ordinary de- 
partment. It is called “The Trail 
Blazer” and is issued monthly under 
direction of Agency Director Johns R. 
Pinkett. 

ok ok 

EXT week’s life educational section 
N will contain two especially inter- 
esting articles. In one of these, Charles 
P. Rogge explains the sales methods 
which enabled him to produce more 
than sixteen million dollars worth of 
life insurance last year. The other ar- 
ticle is written by a high school boy, 
telling why he advocates life insurance 
as acareer. His surprisingly keen and 
favorable impressions of the business 
give evidence of the enhanced prestige 
of life insurance both as an institution 
and as a potential occupation. 





OVW and then I hear a brief dis- 
’ cussion of a question not con- 
sidered of any great importance which, 
in spite of that, seems worthy of some 
consideration. A short time ago I at- 
tended an insurance convention at 
which practically every subject was 
discussed that could possibly be con- 
sidered as related in any way to the 
many branches of this business. One 
casualty man advanced the not alto- 
gether unique statement that, while cer- 
tain types of business letters must fall 
into more or less deep-worn grooves, 
he himself would like to see eliminated 
from all correspondence such ancient 
phrases as “Replying to yours of the 
28rd ult,” “I have yours for acknowl- 
edgement,” “I am in receipt of your 
letter,” “I beg to remain,” etc., ete. 


* * * 


RECALL that he also suggested that 

in his opinion the casualty insur- 
ance companies, perhaps because many 
of them were comparatively young and 
frequently had young men in important 
positions, produced letters that differed 
more from what he considered hack- 
neyed forms, than do those of life and 
fire companies. 

oa * ak 


EVER willing to agree absolutely 

with a person simply because he 
makes a dogmatic statement I thought 
I would test this one by watching more 
carefully for a week or two my none- 
too-voluminous correspondence and I 
was rather agreeably surprised to dis- 
cover that while there was no lack of 
the time honored introductions and con- 
clusions there was an equal or greater 
number of letters in which a pleasant 
and not strained after originality was 


apparent. 
* * ok 


66 XPLAIN what you mean more 

fully,” began one, and the next 
letter I opened started, “Unfortunately 
I was under the weather yesterday, 
doing my work at the office solely on 
my nerve.” The third briefly opened 
with, “Enclosed please find the junk.” 
But the conclusions were mostly “Sin- 
cerely,” “Yours Truly” or “Cordially 
Yours.” Even in this respect, however, 
I found pleasing deviations. From Sr. 
Jesus Huerta Pena, director general 
of Espana, S. A., Compania Nacional 
de Sugeros, of Madrid, is a letter which 
ends with, “Saludandole atentamente,” 
which surely had a pleasing and grace- 
ful sound reminding me of that charm- 
ing phrase used in South America, ac- 
cording to Thornton Wilder, when 
friends part, ‘‘Go with God.” 





N an article on burglary insurance 
I printed in the Special Line Sales 
number, which is distributed with this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR, John J. Iago, 
vice-president of the F. & D., points out 
a paradoxical situation in that line of 
business which has frequently had its 
counterpart in fire and other lines of 
insurance. Mr. Iago shows that in 
spite of more aggressive production ef- 
forts by a greater number of producers 
in 1929, the net result at the end of the 
year was a reduction in premium vol- 
ume. 

* * * 

R. IAGO correctly analyzes the 
M situation when he says that it is 
a result of re-shuffling the business, 
switching it from company to company, 
rather than an earnest effort to create 
genuinely new business. He touches 
there on a grievous fault in fire and 
casualty insurance production methods 
today. 

* * ok 

T would be interesting to see statis- 
I tics, were they available, showing 
what proportion of a company’s pre- 
mium increase during the year repre- 
sented business that had never been 
written before by any company, what 
proportion had been wrested away from 
agents of other companies through su- 
perior service and salesmanship, and, 
finally, what proportion was due to the 
wholesale removal of an agent from one 
company to another. 

* ok * 

N analysis, also, of the activities of 
A special agents and agency super- 
visors would likewise prove valuable to 
a survey of present production prac- 
tices. How much time, and how much 
effort, do most special agents devote to 
the instruction and assistance of agents 
in comparison to their activities in 
planting their companies in other agen- 
cies that have to remove a company in 
order to make way for them? Are the 
merits of special agents judged solely 
on the volume of premiums which their 
territory produces or is recognition 
given to a supervisor who distinguishes 
himself by developing new lines in a 
permanent agency in preference to cor- 
ralling the services of an agency that 
is continually shopping around and will 
probably desert him for another, 
higher-bidding company, the next year? 

* * a 

HESE questions will not be idle in 
T the future. It’s all right to deal the 
cards around over and over again, but 
sooner or later the players are going to 
ask that somebody put some more 
money into the pot. 
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Special Line Sales Number 


NCE each year THE SPECTATOR 
publishes a Special Line 
Sales Number, in which is 
printed under one cover, the latest 
information regarding growing 
lines of insurance coverage. This 
Number is published as Section 
II of this issue. All insurance 
men will find the contents of 
value and well worthy of careful 
reading, inasmuch as it is desir- 
able on the part of every sales- 
man of insurance to be thorough- 
ly versed in all the ramifications 
of his business. The multiple line 
method of publication gives com- 
plete information to every insur- 
ance man on every kind of insur- 
ance. The combined circulation 
of THE SPECTATOR has thus 
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served the interests of its readers 
and advertisers more effectually 
than can the circulation of a sin- 
gle line paper. 





Turn of the Business Tide 


‘AX 71TH the first half of 1930 
far advanced, and the busi- 
ness outlook brightening just 
about as prophesied by industrial 
leaders, much of the apprehen- 
sion of the late fall and early win- 
ter has vanished. Insurance has 
followed the optimistic forecasts 
which promised a near normal 
production for the first quarter 
with gradual improvement for 
the balance of the year. Fire and 
casualty writings have thus far 
been below the peak production of 
1929 but June should compare fa- 
vorably with the corresponding 
period of last year. Life insur- 
ance has shown consistent and 
steadily mounting gains in all 
branches except industrial and 
even here the tendency has been 
toward steady improvement and 
only a fraction under the 1929 
sales. 

In a survey of several key lines 
of business, conducted by the edi- 
tors of business papers published 
by the United Business Publish- 
ers, Inc., the same tone of op- 
timism prevails. Although the ab- 
normal prosperity of 1929 is sel- 
dom equalled, most lines compare 
favorably with 1928, a year more 
truly representative of normal in- 
dustrial progress. 

A perusal of the U. B. P. report 
indicates that expert opinion ex- 
pects the first half-year to be the 
second best on record for automo- 
tive lines. New car sales hold 
fairly steady at 15 to 20 per cent 
under last year’s high mark, with 
medium priced cars contributing 
most heavily to the decline. 

A decided pick-up in retail 
stores gives evidence that this 
line is emerging from the depres- 
sion of the first quarter. April 
and May registered encouraging 
gains and the improvement is ex- 
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pected to continue along with 
progress in other lines. 

The hardware business, both 
wholesale and retail, is quiet and 
indications are that during June 
it will begin to show a gradual, 
but definite upward trend. Retail 
and wholesale stocks are at the 
lowest ebb in several years but 
are expected to pick up with sea- 
sonal building activity. 


Iron and steel production in 
1930 has been running about 1314 
per cent behind last year but 
compares favorably with the 
same period in 1928. It is pointed 
out, in this connection, that the 
year 1929 did not produce the 
usual summer slump and that a 
duplication of the 1928 record 
would give no cause for serious 
complaint. 


Business in motor fuels is ex- 
pected to show in June improve- 
ment over both May of this year 
and June of 1929. Oil company 
profits are also expected to be fa- 
vorably recorded as stocks are 
decreasing and consumption on 
the upgrade. Plumbing and heat- 
ing industries, being dependent 
upon the status of the building 
trades, are not expected to show 
any sharp upturn before next fall. 
Pending a return to normal activ- 
ity in residential building, manu- 
facturers and business papers are 
urging the small contractor to sell 
more replenishment business on 
time payments and this movement 
may exert a favorable influence 
on the trade. 


Among other lines covered by 
this survey are shoes, jewelry, op- 
tics and hosiery, practically all 
of which are in a subnormal posi- 
tion if last year’s figures are used 
as a basis of comparison but all 
looking forward to seasonal 
swings in business and a general 
pick-up to follow with the im- 
proved tone of the second quar- 
ter. Public merchandise ware- 
house business compares favor- 
ably with 1929 for the first quar- 
ter, finding a marked increase in 
the demand for this form of ser- 


Editorial 
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vice. Conditions in the manufac- 
turing and wholesaling branches 
of the lumber industry are de- 
scribed as indisputably bad, due 
to the fact that the industry has 
always, in good times and bad, 
been cursed with overproduction. 
But here too the next six months 
is expected to furnish a healthier 
market and generally improved 
conditions. 


Crime in American Cities 
HE citizens and newspapers 
of Chicago are naturally 

somewhat chagrined over the al- 
leged leadership of Chicago as 
“The Crime Center of Amer- 
ica” and take a rather provincial 
interest in comparing Chicago 
conditions with those in other 
cities. They eagerly seize upon 
any records tending to ameliorate 
the city’s reputation in that re- 
spect. The Chicago Tribune re- 
cently ran a full page advertise- 
ment in the leading New York 
papers, showing by means of sta- 
tistics compiled by Dr. Frederick 
L. Hoffman, exclusively on behalf 
of THE SPECTATOR (but for which 
the Chicago Tribune does not give 
credit to the source), that New 
York City had twenty-four more 
murders in 1929 than had Chi- 
cago, that Chicago occupied sec- 
ond place among American cities, 
but that in ratio of murders 
to their population, Chicago oc- 
cupied thirty-ninth place. In a 
list of some of the cities having a 
greater percentage of homicides 
to population than had Chicago, it 
names several southern cities 
with high murder ratios, one of 
which reached 66.8 per 100,000 
population, whereas Chicago had 
but 12.7 per 100,000. 

New York is casually shown by 
THE SPECTATOR figures as having 
but 7.1 per 100,000, but no partic- 
ular emphasis is laid upon this 
record on that fact in the adver- 
tisement. The Chicago Tribune 
thinks that the reputation of 
Chicago as “The Center of Crime 
in America” is not warranted 
by the homicide record, and 


Editorial 


goes on to account for its un- 
desirable reputation as owing to 
its being the center of railroad 
traffic, lake shipping, aviation, 
telephone and telegraph lines, 
food production and mining and 
manufacturing, so that the news 
of crimes in Chicago has been so 
widely spread as to lead to the 
formation of a wrong idea as to 
actual crime conditions in that 
city. 

The Mobile, Ala., Association of Life In- 
surance Agents, has been organized with 
the following officers: John H. Walker, 


president; P. §S. Julien, vice-president ; 
Henry K. Toenes, secretary. 


Walter A. Craig Appointed Gen. 
eral Agent in Philadelphia 

The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company announces the appointment 
of Walter A. Craig as general agent in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Craig entered the life 
insurance business as a personal pro- 
ducer. More recently he has, in addi- 
tion to his personal production, devoted 
considerable time to attracting new 
men to the business and working along 
with them during their early experi- 
ence in life insurance selling. 

In June, 1929, Mr. Craig received the 
C. L. U. Degree from the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. He is an 
expert on business insurance cases, 








to them. 





His House in Order 


That's the pleasing picture presented by the man 
who not only provides well for his family while 
he is with them, but who makes certain they will 


be INDEPENDENT should he be suddenly lost 


He is the husband and father 
who believes in and has 
acquired sufficient life in- 
surance to assure this. 


He is among your policy- 
holders and others should 
be. He is easily identified, 
not only through his own 
content but through 
happy children and an 
unworried wife. 


Tell the others about him. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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BEFE INSURANCE 


INDUSTRIAL 


GROUP 





ORDINARY 


Code of Ethics on Trust 
Agreements 





Philadelphia Life Associa- 
tion and Trust Companies 
Will Work in Harmony 





Feature of Annual Meeting 





Final Business Session of Fiscal 
Year Irons Out Important 
Problems 


PHILADELPHIA, May 26.—Life under- 
writers and trust company men in 
Philadelphia hereafter will work in the 
closest harmony. There will be no 
more dissension as to the various 
modes of trust agreements or settle- 
ments, 

In a code of ethics just adopted by 
the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Fiduciaries As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, each group 
recognize that the arguments, plans 
and work of the other are good and 
agree to refrain from attempting to 
undo the work done by either group. 

Announcement of the adoption of the 
code was made today by President Tom 
Scott, of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters, and is the crown- 
ing achievement of his administration 
which is now in its last few weeks. 

The code of ethics starts off by 
heartily endorsing the resolutions 
adopted by the American Bankers As- 
sociation and the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in April, 1928, 
for cooperation in creating life in- 
surance trusts, and then continues as 
follows: 


“It is recognized by underwriters and 
trust officials that the best interests of 
the prospect and his beneficiaries shall 
be the guiding principle governing the 
creation of insurance trusts and the 
rendering of estate service. Trust of- 


ficials will advise and encourage ade- 
quate insurance protection and will col- 
laborate with life underwriters to ac- 
complish this result. Life underwriters 
will collaborate with trust representa- 
tives to bring before their clients the 
service in conservation and distribution 
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Beacon Life Is Licensed in 
Oklahoma 





New Company Starts Business 
with Strong Backing—Dr. S. D. 
Hawley President 


The Beacon Life of Tulsa, Okla., has 
been licensed by the Oklahoma Insur- 
ance Commissioner and will begin op- 
erations this week with brilliant pros- 
pects for its future success. The com- 
pany was organized without one cent of 
promotion expense and among its 
stockholders and directors are some of 
the wealthiest men of the Midwest. 
Dr. S. Dezell Hawley is president and 
J. E. Mitchell is secretary. Both were 
formerly connected with the Atlas Life 
of Tulsa and during their administra- 
tion contributed largely to the success 
of that company. 


NYLIC Mortgage Loans for First 
Four Months of 1930 


Over 1000 mortgage loans totaling 
$18,013,236 were made by the New 
York Life Insurance Company during 
the first four months of 1930. The 
loans were distributed throughout 
thirty-one States and the Dominion of 
Canada and were subdivided as fol- 
lows: 198 apartment house loans for 
$9,001,200, 84 business property loans 
for $4,002,810, and 795 residential loans 
for $5,009,226. The total outstanding 
mortgage loan inyestment of the com- 
pany on May 1 was $562,674,493. 








that can be rendered through the medi- 
um of the life insurance trust in the 
handling of insurance proceeds. 
“Relations should be such that under- 
writer or trust official may seek the 
collaboration and assistance of the 
other in any given case with the con- 
fident assurance that such trust official 
or underwriter, as the case may be, will 
do nothing to jeopardize the existing 
relationship and will contribute his part 
to a comprehensive estate service. We 
consider it most unethical for either a 
life underwriter or a trust representa- 
(Concluded on page 13) 


Life Underwriters Meet 
in Boston 


Three Hundred and Fifty in 
Attendance at Final Meet- 
ing of the Season 








Bank Presidents Contribute 





Endorse Business Life Insurance 
as National Economic 
Stabilizer 

At the last meeting of the year of 
the Boston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, held May 22 in the Chamber of 
Commerce, 350 attending, President 
George Willard Smith, of the New En- 
gland Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
the guest of honor, made a contribution 
to life insurance in general of an origi- 
nal and unique character, and of great 
practical value to the entire country. 
As a climax to his talk, Mr. Smith pre- 
sented to the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association an unqualified endorsement 
of business life insurance, signed by the 
presidents of the six largest banks of 
Boston. This statement and the sign- 
ers thereof are as follows: 


Business Life Insurance 
A National Economic Stabilizer 


Life insurance offers an effective and 
certain method of retiring the interests 
of a deceased partner or stockholder 
without disturbing the continuity of a 
business. It has four outstanding fac- 
tors of value: First, nominal cost, 
amounting usually to less than 3 per 
cent annually of the principal to be re- 
tired; second, guaranty of the payment 
of the capital fund without delay; 
third, exemption from Federal income 
taxes; fourth, absolute security. These 
associated factors make business life 
insurance not only a sensible business 
procedure but an essential protection. 

Philip Stockton, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston and Old Colony 
Trust Company; Walter S. Bucklin, 
president, National Shawmut Bank; 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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General Agency Assn. Meets 
in Atlantic City 


Annual Reunion of Equitable 
Life Organiaztion Honors 
Secretary Alexander 


More than a. hundred members and 
guests of the General Agency Associa- 
tion of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States met at 
the Marlboro-Blenheim in Atlantic City 
last week, President Parkinson and sev- 
eral other officers from the home office 
being present. While the sessions were 
informal, addresses were made by Pres- 
ident Parkinson, Secretary Alexander, 
Vice-President Jones and the other offi- 
cers. A dinner and dance at the Ritz- 
Carlton was a special feature. Mr. 
Thomas B. Sweeney of Wheeling, re- 
tiring Secretary, received from the As- 
sociation a silver goblet service in com- 
memoration of his 35th Equitable an- 
niversary recently celebrated. 

Theodore M. Riehle, New York, on 
behalf of the Alexander Tribute Com- 
mittee, presented to Secretary Alex- 
ander the results of the April under- 
writing achievement by the entire Field 
Force in his honor—8044 agents having 
written 27,636 applications for $155,- 
767,437 of insurance. The Secretary in 
responding voiced his heartfelt appre- 
ciation of the results and thanked the 
General Agency Association for their 
active participation. Mr. Alexander 
celebrated his 50th anniversary as Sec- 
retary of the Equitable in April. 

The proceedings were conducted by 
William M. Duff of Pittsburgh, who 
was succeeded as president by Courte- 
nay Barber of Chicago. 


Boston Life Underwriters 
Meeting 


(Concluded from page 7) 


George S. Mumford, president, Atlantic 
National Bank; Allan Forbes, presi- 
dent, State Street Trust Company; 
Robert D. Brewer, president, Merchants 
National Bank; Thomas P. Beal, presi- 
dent, Second National Bank of Boston. 

The recognized reputation that Bos- 
ton banks have for conservative and 
scientific banking practice gives this 
endorsement exceptional significance. 
No one realizes more clearly than 
bankers of this high type that business 
loans are better secured when life in- 
surance is carried by the borrowers. 
On the other hand, from the borrower’s 
point of view, business life insurance 
facilitates the establishment of credit. 

Mr. Smith stated that he personally 
secured this endorsement with the un- 
derstood purpose that it would become 
available for the unrestricted use of the 
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agents of all companies. In order to 
make its distribution practical, he pre- 
sented the association with an electro- 
type plate of the original document. 

In addition to President Smith, the 
other special guests invited to welcome 
him as the newest recruit to the family 
of life presidents of Boston companies, 
were Guy L. Cox, vice-president and 
general counsel of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, representing President 
Crocker, who was unavoidably absent; 
Arthur E. Childs, president of the Co- 
lumbian National Life of Boston, and 
Herbert O. Edgerton, president of the 
Boston Mutual. 


| ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. Its 
3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sunlight and quiet 
Possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century 
utilities and convenience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 


work, 


Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


: 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : 
x 
x 


Colonial Life Enters Connecticyt 


With its entrance into Connecticyt 
this week, the Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America undertakes an 
extensive program which is the out. 
growth of a period of intensive develop. 
ment in New Jersey, New York and 


-Pennsylvania. The news of entering an 


additional State follows closely upon 
the announcement of separating the 
Irvington district from Newark, N, pi 
and East Liberty from Pittsburgh, Pa, 
as well as the creation of a new branch 
office in Syracuse, N. Y. 

At the present time the Colonial has 
in force $117,000,000 of insurance, 
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Leon Gilbert Simon Writes 
on Business Insurance 





Well Known New York Under- 
writer Makes Important Con- 
tribution to Insurance 


“Business Insurance,” by Leon Gilbert 
Simon, is described as being primarily a 
book for the field man. It is a com- 
prehensive but simple explanation of 
the subject, and tells not only what 
business insurance is, but also how to 
sell it. The author is one of the leading 
writers of business insurance in Amer- 
ica, specializing in that line and in in- 
surance for inheritance tax purposes. 
His treatment of the subject in this 
volume, published by the National Un- 
derwriter Company, cannot but be ac- 
cepted as an important contribution to 
insurance literature. 

In the first chapter the trend toward 
business insurance is discussed ~ and 
many cases are cited where business 
organizations suffered considerable loss 
due to the lack of business insurance. 
Following chapters discuss the kind of 
insurance to use for the different forms 
of business, the distinct differences be- 
tween a partnership, corporation, and 
proprietorship being discussed. 

An analysis of the agreement to re- 
tire business interest is studied. The 
method of valuation of the business in- 
terests is clearly and concisely stated. 

In the chapter “Methods of Ap- 
proach” for business insurance, many 
methods tried in the field and found 
successful are carefully analyzed, the 
very words and phrases which produced 
the business being used without altera- 
tion. The chapter “Prospecting” tells 
how the underwriter secures business 
insurance prospects. The high spot of 
the book is entitled “Interviewing the 
Prospect.” Here the verbatum method 
between the underwriter and the pros- 
pect is used, so that the prospect can 
bring out all the essential objections 
and the underwriter thereupon offset- 
ting those objections through intelli- 
gent analysis of the case. 

Among many other valuable and new 
angles covered in “Business Insurance” 
is a discussion of inheritance tax mat- 
ters and income tax questions. The 
book is available at $3 a copy. 


Leading Agency of Bankers Life 


With a production of $1,595,500 of 
hew paid-for life insurance during the 
first four months of the year, the Cedar 
Rapids agency of the Bankers Life 
Company showed a gain for the period 
of more than a million dollars in pro- 
duction over the corresponding period 
of 1929. The same agency was leading 
the entire field organization on May 1. 
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ACTUARIAL HEAD 


Wendell M. Strong 
President Actuarial Society of America 


Wendell M. Strong, associate actu- 
ary of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, recently elected 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, is among those who plan to 
attend the International Congress of 
Actuaries in Stockholm. 

Mr. Strong is a graduate of Yale, 
from which university he received the 
degree B.A. in 1893. He was instructor 
in mathematics in Yale for five years 
after his graduation, and is the author 
of a number of works on mathematics. 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
of the Actuarial Society were: vice- 
presidents John S. Thompson, vice- 
president and actuary, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
and M. A. Linton, vice-president Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia. The following officers 
were re-elected: secretary, Ray Mur- 
phy, vice-president Equitable Life As- 
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surance Society of U. S.; treasurer, 
Edward W. Marshall, actuary Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, and, editor of trans- 
actions, John M. Laird, vice-president 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 


Receivership for Citizens Life 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 26.—Citi- 
zens Life of Huntsville, Ala., has been 
placed in receivership on application 
of State Insurance Commissioner 
George H. Thigpen and the attorney 
general’s department. A. W. Briscoe, 
former State Insurance Commissioner, 
and Jere Murphy, an official of the 
company, were appointed receivers. 
Thigpen said the action was taken to 
protect the policyholders. 

The Citizens was organized at 
Huntsville in June, 1928, with a capi- 
tal of $146,864. It is reported to have 
written $3,241,500 of ordinary life and 
$10,422,391 of industrial insurance, 
making a total of $13,663,891. 


AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 








Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 


1930 Two Billions 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


























Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 
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Measured 
Protection 


certified by the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters 





When the heavy outer door glides into its Metal safes is due in a large degree to the 
groove and the locking bolts slide into development of “Mono Dry” insulation 
place, the Art Metal safe is then an invul- discovery that withstands the hottest flames 
nerable fortress of protection. Against and does not give up its protective quali- 
roaring flames of the burning building or ties even after years of use. The “Mono 
the tools of the prowling thief, both com- Dry” insulation is used exclusively in Art 
mon enemies of business, you may be as- Metal safes. 


sured that valuable papers, business rec- There are many other points of construc- 
ords and other contents are safe. tion built in the Art Metal safe: Heavy 


As proof of their protective qualities Art welded angle frames and base—tough in- 
Metal safes bear the stamp of approval of er and outer walls—Art Metal patented 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, terlocking tongue and groove doors— 


resulting from exhaustive tests and peri- "¢wW type Sargent and Greenleaf combina- 
odical inspec- tion lock: all points of superiority which 


tions. have passed the most rigid test. 


The wide here is.a model of Art Metal safe for 
every office use. Write for a descriptive 
booklet giving full information. 



















spread reputa- 
tion for per- 
formance en- ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
joyed by Art Jamestown, New York 


Art Metal Fire Safe is attrac- 
tive addition to any office. Can 
be had in olive green or natural 


wood grain finishes. 
STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 
















OFFICE PARTITIONS .. 





- DESKS... 





FIRE-SAFES . . . SHELVING . . . FILING EQUIPMENT 
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Insignia for C. L. U. 
Adopted by Directors 





One Hundred Now Qualified to 
Wear Key—Further Examina- 
tions in Three Weeks 


At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the American College of 
Life Underwriters the selection of a 
suitable insignia to be worn by holders 
of the Chartered Life Underwriter 
(C. L. U.) designation was discussed. 
A special committee was then appointed 
to make this choice and report back to 
the executive committee. The members 
of this committee thought that a key 
which could be worn on a watch chain 
or as a watch fob would be dignified 
and particularly appropriate to an edu- 
cational movement such as that rep- 
resented by the American College. Ac- 
cordingly, designs were submitted and 
a key of the following description ap- 
proved by the executive committee. 

The key is to be of yellow gold, and 
will be rectangular in shape, with a 
beveled border on the face. Its dimen- 
sions are 19/32 of an inch by 
22/32 of an inch. A solid slip ring at 
the top and a key prong at the base will 
be similar in style to those used on 
other scholastic keys. The face design 
consists of bars extending from the 
four corners, which converge at a cen- 
tral point. At this point will be a disc 
center containing in relief the letters 
“C. L. U.” (Chartered Life Under- 
writer). The design on the reverse of 
the key is the same as that on the face 
but without the beveled border. At the 
center point appears an applied disc 
panel showing in relief the seal of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
On the reverse will also appear the 
underwriter’s name and year in which 
the designation was awarded. 

This insignia may be worn only by 
persons who have received’ the 
Chartered Life Underwriters (C.L.U.) 
designation from the American College 
of Life Underwriters, arrangements 
having been made with the manufac- 
turing jeweler to sell keys only to per- 
sons on a list furnished by the Ameri- 
can College. It is interesting to know 
that there are now one hundred under- 
writers in the country who will have the 
privilege of wearing this key but doubt- 
less this number will be considerably 
augmented within the next few months 
since more than three hundred persons 
have already filled their applications to 
take the coming C.L.U. examinations. 

The examinations, to be held from the 
19th to the 21st of June, will be con- 
ducted regionally at various colleges 
and universities throughout the 
country. Already, definite arrange- 
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C. L. U. Insignia 
ments have been made with a large 
number of these and it appears quite 
likely that the services of some forty 


or more will be required to take care 
of all present candidates 





Texas Life Insurance Co. 
Examination 





More Than Thirty Million Dol- 
lars of Insurance in Force 
Dec. 31, 1929 


AUSTIN, TEX., May 26.—The Texas 
Life Insurance Company of Waco, has 
recently been examined by the Texas 
State Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the examination covering the 
period from July 1, 1927, to Dec. 31, 
1929. The company began business 
April 1, 1901, with capital stock of 
$100,000, which has been increased to 
$200,000. Its ledger assets Dec. 31, 
1928, were $5,268,433.40. The total in- 
come for the year 1929 was $1,299,- 
705.93, with disbursements of $873,- 
267.87, making the total assets, Dec. 
31, 1929, $5,694,871.46, with total 
liabilities of $5,093,361.20. 

The total insurance in force Dec. 31, 
1929, was $31,830,914, of which $855,- 
500 was term insurance and $2,890,224 
was endowment insurance, there being 
no group insurance. 

In summarizing the report the ex- 
aminer says: “Having made a thorough 
and complete examination of the Texas 
Life Insurance Company of Waco it 
is my pleasure to conclude the report 
with the statement that a very appre- 
ciable improvement in every depart- 
ment of the company has been brought 
about since it was last examined in Oc- 
tober, 1927. With the fair treatment 
accorded policyholders and with poli- 
cies as now issued by the company 
meeting today’s demand for insurance, 
the continued success and growth of the 
company should be assured.” 

Officers of the company are John D. 
Mayfield, president; W. D. Mayfield, 
vice-president; E. L. Humphreys, vice- 
president; John D. Mayfield, Jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer; Frank P. Mayfield 
and Don Morris, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. These, with M. W. Colgin 
and H. E. Kleinech, constitute the di- 
rectory. 
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WE 
OFFER 


Generous contracts with 
real first year commissions 
and non-forfeitable Renewals 
to insurance men who can 
take territory and develop it. 


1. Full line of most salable 
policies for adults and children. 
(Written from 1 day old to 70 
years old.) 


2. Prompt service in issuance 
of policies. 


3. Policies issued to greatest 
possible proportion of appli- 
cants. 


4. Assistance in organizing 
territory with H. O. field men. 
5. Dollar a Month policies for 
small buyer. 

6. Liberal commission. 


7. Liberal underwriting rules 
for acceptable risks. 


8. Exceedingly prompt settle- 
ment of claims. 


Some excellent territory open 
in the States of California, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Ohio and Texas. 


Sincerity of purpose, ambition 
and a thorough understanding 
of life insurance values, com- 
bined with a knowledge that the 
company you represent can 
meet your customer’s needs— 


spells SUCCESS for you. 


Springfield Life 


Insurance Company 


A. L. HEREFORD 
President 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Dr. C. E. Glynn Is Medical 


Director of Guaranty Life 


Dr. C. E. Glynn, Davenport, Iowa, 
formerly assistant medical director of 
the Guaranty Life Insurance Company, 
has been appointed medical director of 
the company to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr. W. L. Allen. 


Dr. Glynn has been assistant medical 
director and a director of the company 
for more than twenty years and is well 
qualified for the position to which he 
has been elected. 


Pilot Life Appointments 


Following three years of field work 
as superintendent of agencies for the 
Pilot Life in Florida, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama and Georgia, James B. Aiken 
now becomes a general agent for Pilot 
Life, Greensboro, N. C., with headquar- 
ters at Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. Max Rawlins has been recently 
appointed branch office manager at 
Norfolk for the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Rawlins was formerly 
connected with the O. Henry Agency at 
Greensboro, representing the Pilot, and 
later became special traveling repre- 
sentative for the accident department. 
The Norfolk branch office was opened 
by the Pilot late in March. 





J. Stanley Scott Dies in Eighty- 
third Year 


J. Stanley Scott, secretary of the life 
department of The Travelers more than 
twenty-five years, whose connection 
with the company of more than three- 
score years exceeded the service of any 
other employee of the company, died at 
his home in Hartford late Tuesday, 
May 20. Mr. Scott had been in failing 
health for some time. Funeral services 
were held Friday afternoon, May 23. 
Honorary pall-bearers were President 
L. Edmund Zacher, of The Travelers; 
Vice-Presidents William Brosmith, Ber- 
trand A. Page and James L. Howard; 
Senator Patrick McGovern; Assistant 
Secretary P. V. Baldwin; Medical Di- 
rector Dr. Frank L. Grosvenor; Chief 
Adjuster, life, accident and group de- 
partments, David N. Case, and Assis- 
tant Secretaries Frank H. Landon, Jr., 
Lewis M. Robotham, C. Arthur Hack- 
ney, Laurence P. Allison, John Malone 


C. W. Gold Addresses 
Agents at Greensboro 


GREENSBORO, N. C., May 24.—That 
practically every important provision 
of life insurance policies now found in 
force is based upon suggestions that 
came from the agents in the field, was 
the cardinal point in a discussion of the 
evolution of life insurance policy con- 
tracts by Charles W. Gold, vice-presj- 
dent and treasurer of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, before the May meeting 
of the Greensboro Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


Life 








and Raymond C. Dimon, of the life de- 
partment of. The Travelers. 

Mr. Scott was eighty-two years of 
age in February and was in his sixty- 
second year of service with The Tray- 
elers. He was born in Cornwall, Can., 
Feb. 20, 1848, and joined the staff of 
the company on Jan. 9, 1869, just five 
years after the founding of the com. 
pany by James G. Batterson. 
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Our Silver Anniversary year will 
be remembered by seven men as the 
year in which they made the right 
General Agency connection. 


One lives in North Carolina, one 
in Georgia, one in Alabama, one in 
Mississippi, one in Tennessee, one in 
West Virginia, and one in Kentucky. 


We would like to have the address 


of each. Here is ours. 
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Vice-Pres. and Agency Mer. 
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SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cc. O. MILFORD, 
President 1905 


GREENVILLE SO. CAROLINA 
Southeastern “U. 8.” Should Remind You of Us 
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Special Rated Contract 
Is Discussed 





Informal Debate Marks 
First Session of Ameri- 
can Institute 





Annual Meeting in Progress 





Low Priced Insurance Scored on 
Reserve Factor; Defended for 
Protection Offered 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 28. — The spe- 
cially rated life insurance contracts 
such as modified life and several life 
expectancy contracts on the market, 
were discussed pro and con here on 
Tuesday at the session of the American 
Institute of Actuaries at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. The discussion took the 
form of an informal debate, there being 
much discussion on each side. 

Perey Evans, actuary of the North- 
western Mutual Life, lead the discus- 
sion against the policies rated at less 
than ordinary while J. F. Little, 
actuary of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, took the side of the low rate 
contracts. There were others. 

The principal objections given were 
that specially low priced contracts do 
not build up reserves that are available 
in the latter part of the term, or when 
the insured is most likely to need them; 
that when the assured outlives a life ex- 
pectancy contract, he may be unable 
to obtain additional insurance, and if 
so only at very high rates, which is a 
result comparable to that under the 
policies of assessment or fraternal so- 
cieties, when the high rates for the 
higher ages may result in dropping of 
the insurance, thus leaving the policy- 
holder unprotected when he needs pro- 
tection most. 

The principal argument in favor of 
the contracts was that under-insurance 
among the wage earners can best be 
combatted by selling the low priced con- 
tracts, that where a purchaser might 
take only $1,000 of ordinary insurance 
he frequently can be persuaded to take 
$5,000 of the low priced protection. 


Agency Dept. Appointment 

The Bankers National Life an- 
hnounces the appointment of Hugh 
Branson as assistant superintendent of 
agencies assigned to the Kansas City 
Office. 

Mr. Branson has served the Bankers 
National Life for over two years, prin- 
cipally as field supervisor and organizer 
for both the former Denver company 
as well as the New Jersey company. 
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Code of Ethics on Trust 
Agreements 
(Concluded. from page 7) 


tive to be biased to the extent of ad- 
versely criticizing either abstractly or 
concretely to a client the trust company 
method of settlement of life insurance 
proceeds or the life insurance company 
method of optional settlement. 

“When a client, or a _ prospective 
client, is considering the creation of a 
deed of trust, the life underwriter and 
the trust representative should restrict 
their efforts on the client’s behalf to 
service that can be distinctly assigned 
to their respective fields, for example: 
Recommendations regarding the plan 
or arrangement of the policies of life 
insurance in force, or to be issued, are 
distinctly the province of the under- 
writer. Likewise, the arrangements 
for the preparation of the deed of 
trust should be made by the trust rep- 
resentative. 

“The compensation to the life under- 
writer and to the trust institution, or 
representative thereof, shall come 
wholly from their services in their re- 
spective fields, and underwriters should 
not expect the trust institutions to sup- 
ply them with lists of prospects. 

“A client should be free to choose 
any trust company or insurance agent 
to represent him, but if he has no 
preference it is in order for the trust 
representative or life underwriter to 
recommend an agent or trust company, 
as the case may be, of qualified ability 
and confidence. 

“We are convinced that the best in- 
terests of the insured, the life insur- 
ance companies and the trust com- 
panies are served by strong opposition 
to the so-called “drop-off plan” of in- 
surance. 

“The monthly income policies and the 
mode of settlement options provided in 
life insurance policies are recognized 
by trust officials as a useful and valu- 
able service to the policyholder and the 
insurance trust is recognized by the 
life underwriters as an equally valuable 
service available to the policyholders 
either entirely or in part. The suita- 
bility of one or the other, or both meth- 
ods of providing for the management 
of the policy proceeds, is a matter for 
determination in each individual case 
and is not a controversial subject in 
which the interests of the trust officer 
and the life underwriter are at vari- 
ance. Careful consideration should be 
given to the practical advantage of the 
existing special monthly income poli- 
cies, in order that they may be keyed 
into the comprehensive estate plans 
prepared by the trust representative.” 


N. H. Weed Joins Equitable as 
Group Supervision 


Nathan Herbert Weed, whose thirty 
years of experience in insurance 
journalism has made his name known 
throughout the industry, has joined the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States in the capacity of 
group supervisor with headquarters in 
the home office. Mr. Weed’s most re- 
cent connection was that of editor of 
the Insurance Almanac and associated 
editor of The Weekly Underwriter. 
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Texas Company Changes Name 

AusTIN, TEX., May 26.—The Texas 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, on May 14, amended 
its charter changing its name to the 
Texas Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, with capital stock of 
$150,000 and surplus of $150,000, 
authorized to write life, accident and 
health insurance on individuals on the 
level premium, legal reserve plan, with 
the provision that the first 5000 poli- 
cies may be written upon the stock- 
with-policy plan. 

The amended charter has been ap- 
proved by the attorney general’s de- 
partment and filed with the State Board 
of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Characterized in 


Bankers National 


Young in Years 
but 


Old in Experience 


A Company that 
Offers Opportunities 


to the young, progressive 


success seeking man 


Write to 


Bankers National 
Life Insurance Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 








R. R. Lounsbury, President 


George Ramee 
Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Club House 





Administration Building 


Agents and Brokers— 


“Hand Picked Personnel’’ 


Maryland Casualty Company picks its employees for the bigger jobs from 

Each one is chosen with your welfare 
and convenience in mind. 

You will find it an actual pleasure to do business with the old and strong 

Maryland, that can easily handle all your Casualty and Bonding lines. 


hundreds of trained applicants. 











Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 








Power Plant Print Shop Garage 















































FIRE RE-INSURANCE 





Treaty and Facultative 


Re-Insurance Corporation 
of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 





DIVISION OFFICES 


Western Department Pacific Coast Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 114 Sansome Street 
Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 
Southeast Department 
Hurt Building 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, 
INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. 


CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE 





SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
of Chicago, Illinois 


and 


ASSOCIATED REINSURERS 





ASSETS OVER $30,000,000 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST CASUALTY 
EXCESS REINSURANCE GROUPS 





BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Inquiries Invited 












JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
Resident Manager 


Telephone 
BEEkman 6727 
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Birmingham Managers Bar 
Part Time Agents 





Association Adopts Resolution 
Pledging Members to Get Rid 
of Such Help Before Jan. 1 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 26.—The 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion of Birmingham has passed a reso- 
jution to discontinue the practice of 
employing part time agents. This 
action has been unanimously approved 
by the Birmingham Association of Life 
Underwriters. Present part time 
agents are given until the first of the 
year to make a full time connection or 
go into some other line of business. 

The resolution, prepared by a com- 
mittee composed of James DeW. Wil- 
cox, John J. Outcault and F. S&S. 
Chisolm reads, in part, as follows: 

“That the general agents and man- 
agers of legal reserve life insurance 
companies operating in Birmingham, 
Ala., pledge themselves and agree that 
following the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, they will not enter into an 
agency contract with any man or wom- 
an on a part time basis in the cities of 
Birmingham, Bessemer and Fairfield, 
Ala., except upon the condition and ex- 
pressed agreement that on or before 
the end of six months from the date of 
part time contract, the said agent shall 
enter the business on a full time basis 
and under a full time contract; that 
the contract of any agent hereafter 
appointed on a part time basis shall 
automatically terminate upon failure 
to become a full time agent on or be- 
fore the expiration of six months.” 


Peerless Mutual Life Moves 
Home Office 


DALLAS, TEX., May 26.—The home of- 
fices of the Peerless Mutual Life In- 
surance Company have been moved 
from Corpus Christi to Houston, it is 
announced by W. L. Pearson, president 
of the company. This concern was or- 
ganized some two years ago and is said 
to be one of the largest of its kind in 
the country. Mr. Pearson declares 
agencies will be planted in all Texas 
cities and that the company plans to 
enter every State in the Union. 








— 





DESIRABLE TERRITORY 








The Late Harry M. Cutler 
The sudden passing of Harry M. 
Cutler, vice-president of the National 
Life of Vermont, removed from the life 


insurance business one of its best 
known and respected personalities. He 
devoted almost his entire career in busi- 
ness to the National Life of Vermont, 
joining that company at the age of 
twenty-two and remaining in loyal and 
efficient service for forty-one years. He 
became a director of the company be- 
fore the turn of the century and was in 
charge of production from 1911 until 
1922. 

In addition to his distinguished 
career in business Mr. Cutler was 
widely respected for his interest in 
civic affairs in his home city of Mont- 
pelier. His hobby was architecture and 
the splendid new home office building of 
the National Life was erected under his 
direction. His two sons, Richard H. 
Cutler and Edward DeLorme Cutler, 
are general agents for the company in 
which Mr. Cutler served so long and so 
well, 


Plan Anniversary Campaign 


A silver anniversary campaign in 
celebration of Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Joseph D. Cassidy’s twenty-five 
years of service with the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company has 
been arranged for June 5-14. 
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Auspicious First Quarter for 
Income Guaranty Co. 





Net Income of $375,000 for Year 
Anticipated Because of Record 
for First Four Months 


The Income Guaranty Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, is justified in 
pointing with pride to its record for the 
first quarter of 1930. During that pe- 
riod the company wrote and delivered 
paid-for business in the amount of $58,- 
500 as compared with $35,780 during 
the corresponding period of 1929. 
Based upon that ratio of increase the 
company anticipates a net income of 
$375,000 for the present year, the net 
income for the first four months of this 
year having amounted to $103,362 as 
compared with $101,550 for 1929. For 
the period in question the State of 
Missouri has lead in production, fol- 
lowed in the order named by Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, California and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The cash assets of the company, as 
of April 30, 1930 amounted to $241,- 
571 as against $182,924 one year ago. 
The amount added to cash surplus or 
rather the increase in surplus for the 
same period amounted to $41,511. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the business 
written during the period in question 
was under the new Gold Seal non-can- 
cellable line. The remaining 71 per 
cent was under our standard forms of 
policies. About 95 per cent of the busi- 
ness being written on select risks, none 
being written below ordinary, so that 
all the business is obtained from risks 
in favorable professions and businesses. 


Union Central Manager in 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, May 26.—The local 
branch of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company is believed to have 
the youngest manager in Baltimore in 
the person of J. Henry Hooper, who 
recently assumed charge. Mr. Hooper, 
who is only twenty-eight years old, 
has had a varied experience in insur- 
ance and for several years was asso- 
ciate professor of insurance at the Bal- 
timore University. 




















THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


TOP COMMISSIONS 


POLICIES THAT SELL 
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JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vien Setiene and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH.BALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 





LOYALTY GROUP. | 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY | M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN may, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 n 


} NEAL BASSETT, President : JOHN KAY, Vice-President , 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL hq te President JOHN KAY, Vice-President tl 
. HASSIN INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t N 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. h 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 ’ 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board t] 
W. E. yg ay President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. ’ 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 i 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President HIN KAY, Vice- “Ao aa 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD JREMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
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J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President . WM. ‘BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Weep tetin WM. P. STANTON, Vier Remtiat Ss. x McCLURE, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President . H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. Cc. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


an =: tet ef} me 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$49,400,938 


“WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 








844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 7 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street | 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers | 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
.JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 





LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS. LOYAL 
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National Board Holds 
Annual Session 





All Officers Reelected at 
Meeting Which Reveals 


Progress in Many Lines 





Committee Reports Read 





No Manager Selected for Adjust- 
ment Bureau as Yet—Public 
Relations Report 


Serenity was the order of the day at 
the sixty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on May 22. No new business of 
importance was introduced, nor were 
there any resolutions of particular sig- 
nificance recorded. The committee re- 
ports were duly accepted and in each 
instance highly commended. 


All the officers of the board were re- 
elected. Additions to the executive 
committee were as follows: Ralph B. 
Ives, president, Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Company; G. T. Forbush, U. S. man- 
ager, Royal Exchange Assurance; 
James Marshall, president, Northern 
Insurance; Gustav ‘Remak, Jr., presi- 
dent, Insurance Company of the State 
of Pennsylvania; William Mackintosh, 
assistant U. S. manager, Royal Insur- 
ance Company. 

To the fraternity in general, the most 
interesting report was probably that of 
the committee on adjustments, of which 
Paul L. Haid is chairman. He stated 
that the committee had not yet chosen 
a general manager for the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau because, to 
date, they have not been able to secure 
a man with all the necessary qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Haid also submitted the report 
of the executive committee, of which he 
is also chairman. Mention was made 
of President Hoover’s conference, at 
which fire insurance was represented, 
and of the National Board’s plan to im- 
prove the accuracy of monthly fire loss 
figures. 

The National Board spent $300,000 
on its newspaper advertising campaign 
last year, and will spend $500,000 for 
Similar purposes in the coming fiscal 
year, it was revealed by the report of 
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SUMNER BALLARD’S DINNER 


Close to two hundred guests at- 
tended the dinner of Sumner Bal- 
lard at his spacious home at No. 
10 East Seventy-ninth Street, 
New York last Thursday. Mr. 
Ballard, who is president of the 
International Insurance Company 
and secretary of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, en- 
tertains annually distinguished 
men in the insurance world, as 
well as a number of political and 
financial leaders, following the 
National Board’s regular meet- 
ing. In addition to the insurance 
men present, who numbered 
almost all the chief executives in 
the fire insurance field, there were 
included among the guests, 
Charles S. McCain, chairman of 
the board, Chase National Bank; 
Joseph W. Harriman, president, 
Harriman National _ Bank; 
Samuel S. Conover, chairman of 
the Fidelity Trust; Ralph Jonas, 
Nathan Jonas, Former Governor 
Charles S. Whitman and Former 
Ambassador James W. Gerad. 











Acquisition Cost Hearings 


Hearing will be held by the acquisi- 
tion cost committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 11, 12 and 13. A large attend- 
ance is expected of representatives of 
underwriters’ associations, agents’ and 
brokers’ associations, insurance com- 
pany officials and others. Casualty and 
surety companies will be considered 
the first day and June 12 will be de- 
voted to fire insurance companies. 








the committee on public relations, of 
which Col. Frank D. Layton is chair- 
man. Endorsement of the committee’s 
work in this respect was expressed by 
several members from the floor. 
Ralph B. Ives, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee on maps, reported 
the failure of the board to secure con- 
trol of the Sanborn Map Company, by 
means of the formation of a holding 
company, but said that some progress 
along desired lines had been made. 


(Concluded on page 20) 


Fur Dressing Co. Fire 
Decision Stands 


Appellate Division of N. Y. 
Supreme Court Denies 
Claims of Fraud 








Judgment About $110,000 





Companies Endeavored to Have 
Settlement Agreement 


Set Aside 


A unanimous decision of the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York affirms the judgment of 
$103,659.43 obtained by David Steiner 
and other members of the creditors’ 
committee against the Royal Insurance 
Company and fifteen other insurance 
companies resulting from a fire at the 
plant of the Yonkers Fur Dressing 
Company, Inc., in Yonkers, N. Y., on 
February 19, 1926. Suits against the 
insurance companies were originally 
brought upon the policies in the Su- 
preme Court, Westchester County, 
N. Y. The attorneys for the company, 
lacking sufficient evidence to warrant 
going to trial upon the issue of arson 
and dishonest looting of the assured’s: 
plant prior to the fire, on the eve of 
the trial entered into a settlement with 
Alfred B. Nathan, attorney for the 
creditors’ committee, for $92,500. 

Subsequently, and before the money 
was paid by the insurance companies, 
they secured an affidavit from a man 
named Stockey stating that he had de- 
liberately set fire to the assured’s plant 
at the instigation of its president, 
Nathan Ressler, after a greater por- 
tion of the merchandise, consisting of 
furs belonging to the assured’s custom- 
ers, had been removed from the prem- 
ises. The companies were successful in 
having the settlement agreement set 
aside, not only at Special Term, but in 
the Appellate Division, Second Depart- 
ment. The creditors’ committee ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals and 
that court unanimously reversed the 
order setting aside the settlement. 

Following this decision by the Court 
of Appeals, counsel for the creditors’ 
committee instituted an action at law 
upon the settlement agreement and at- 
torneys for the insurance companies 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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e or eggs ae 
What is your idea of | ““casrsssncs 


Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF New York 


A. i I NSUV ANCE C ompany a Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BROOKLYN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 















Not to the public or policyholders is this 
G.Lose INSURANCE COMPANY 


question addressed. For, properly enough, ag 


most people leave the choice of an insurance Hasensige 9 pega 


company to their agent or broker. It is directed 
INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 


1 CoMPANY 
to the producers of premiums. ee 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 








We leave the answer to them. We believe 
" . r h i , d 1 B | h ie delphia Pa CoMPANY 
t ey in icate their attitude plainly enough. Ricci sp oe 
Daily the number of producers who do business 

‘ h : 7 re a Th es Co. 
wit companies in this group is growing. The count ainadias 
increasing volume received from old friends is 

KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 


ifvi 1 it 7 1 1 or New York 
gratifying. We believe it is due to interest in cee Ge 


























the producer and cooperation in solving his 
bl di h f 1 u 1 f LIBERTY Piiladelphis Pa ComPANY 
probiems, exten Ing to the fo Owing Classes O Capital, $1,000,000.00 
insurance: 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire Ss 
Fi fi ewark, N. J. 
Sidi = — me (Chartered 1849 
u ae ile xent an ental Value Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Explosion Leasehold 
Riot Aviation and Aircraft New York Fire INSuRANCE COMPANY 
Civil Commotion Inland Marine (Incorporated 1832) 
Tornado and Windstorm “All Risks” and Merchandise Floaters Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Sprinkler Leakage Plate Glass 
Use and Occupancy All Casualty and Bonding Lines ee: ~— —e noiaael 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
; (Incorporated 1871) 
If you are interested we suggest that you ask Capital, $1,000,000.00 
any producer who represents one of our com- SyLvaNtA INSURANCE COMPANY 
° . * Os Philadelphia, Pa. 
panies what his idea of it is. Capital, $1,500,000.00 


Corroon & Reynolds 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 
92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


ILLS have been passed by both the 

New York and New Jersey legis- 
latures authorizing the newly consoli- 
dated commission (Holland Tunnel and 
Port of New York Authority) to com- 
plete a survey of a new vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson River, at 
Thirty-eighth Street, Manhattan. 


There is some talk of coordinating 
such a tunnel with the one to Long 
Island which New York City is to com- 
mence shortly. 

If this plan were to be carried out it 
would be possible for vehicular traffic 
to go from New Jersey to Long Island 
without having to run the gauntlet of 
New York City congestion—a tremen- 
dous improvement over present condi- 
tions. Interest in the Fifty-seventh 
street bridge project has been revived 
by a recent visit of the Secretary of 
War to New York, who, after a care- 
ful inspection, has decided that the pre- 
vious disapproval of the army engineers 
should be reconsidered. All of which 
has received keen attention of insurance 
companies special and local agents. 


* * * 
A new plan for non-lapsable protec- 


tion has been presented. Herbert Wull- 
ing, secretary of the Carlstadt, New 
Jersey, Mutual Loan and Building As- 
sociation, announces a practical plan, 
at an extremely low rate whereby the 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co., 
through its Borrowers Protection De- 
partment, Jersey City, will insure the 
lives of its borrowers. This insurance 
is written at a single premium, entirely 
payable in advance which obviates pos- 
sibility of lapsing. No medical exam- 
ination is required on amounts of $3,- 
000 or under. This type of insurance is 
used extensively throughout England 
and other parts of Europe by building 
and loan associations. The Carlstadt 
Mutual is the first New Jersey associa- 
tion to endorse this method of pro- 
tection for the benefit of its borrowers. 


The board of fire officers of the 
Dumont, N. J., Fire Department, in re- 
viewing matters connected with insur- 
ance have found that the amount of 
coverage so far as the firemen are con- 
cerned, is entirely inadequate. The 





News of San Francisco and the Coast 


T the annual meeting of the Board 
Ae Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific, a special memorial resolution was 
adopted in memory of William Stuart 
DuVal, veteran member of the board 
organization, who died in March at the 
age of eighty-two years. Mr. DuVal 
joined the fire insurance business in 
1885 when he became a surveyor of the 
old Pacific Insurance Union, predeces- 
sor of the present Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 


California Union Fire 


Substantial additions to the financial 
structure of the California Union Fire, 
purchased last week by the Security of 
New Haven, are to be made immediate- 
ly and the company will slowly be en- 
tered into other States about the coun- 
try, according to B. A. Sifford, vice- 
president of the Security and East & 
West, who has been elected president 
of the new acquisition. The California 
Union, which has a capital of $200,000, 
was organized by the Union Automobile 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles in 
1927 and commenced business in Feb- 
ruary, 1928. It now is entered in six 
States and has been doing an increas- 
ing volume of business. The Union 
Automobile on Dec. 31 had assets of 
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more than $3,200,000. The new officers 
of the California Union are Victor 
Roth, chairman of the board; B. A. Sif- 
ford, San Francisco, president; Walter 
D. Williams, Chicago, vice-president; 
E. V. Oliver, San Francisco, secretary 
and treasurer, and W. A. Thomson, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 


Marine Tax Law 


With the addition of the Insurance 
Brokers Exchange of San Francisco 
and the Insurance Federation of Cali- 
fornia to the list of endorsers, the pro- 
ponents of the proposed marine tax law, 
known as constitutional amendment No. 
17, now have a formidable array of sup- 
porters. Among the other endorsers of 
the amendment are the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, Common- 
wealth Club of San Francisco, Califor- 
nia State Chamber of Commerce, Cali- 
fornia County Assessors Association, 


Los Angeles Fire Insurance Exchange, - 


California Association of Insurance 
Agents, Marine Underwriters Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, and a number of 
local agents’ organizations. The meas- 
ure provides for a readjustment of the 
tax payable by marine insurance com- 
panies. 
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fact that a fireman’s life is valued at 
only $2,000 came up for criticism. It 
was deemed too low and the general 
concensus of opinion was that $10,000 
would not be a high figure. It was also 
decided that there was an unjust dis- 
tribution in the matter of coverage re- 
lating to property damage insurance 
which the borough carries on trucks of 
the fire department, police car and 
motorcycle. Action was postponed until 
the next meeting. 


* * 


Ridgefield Park, N. J., has just re- 
ceived its new fire truck—one of the 
largest and finest in the State. The 
big machine came from the La France 
works by train to Jersey City, thence 
to the La France branch on Long Island 
where it was given a final examination 
and polishing. It is equipped with an 
eighty-five foot ladder and Brockway 


tractor. 
* * * 


The schedule of the Paramus Realty 
Company, covering several buildings 
(with their contents) located in Saddle 
River Township and tenanted by the 
Saddle River Golf Club, has been re- 
newed. The entire line aggregates 
$64,500 and was placed through the 
agency of Frank E. Murphy, Inc., of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 





i mpire State 


Ts Company, — 
of Worertown, T.Y. 


Seasoned 


Only the seasoned com- 
pany can sense the need 
for friendly, sympathetic 
cooperation. Young “i 
stitutions”, or small ones, 
are apt to lose sight of 
the fact that business 
cannot be good business 
unless it is human. 

We believe our agents 
know and appreciate our 
efforts that all contacts 
be warm, red-blooded re- 
lationships instead of 
mere cold transactions. 


gricultaral 


qin Company, 
of Watertown. Rly. 
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National Board Holds 
Annual Session 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Members of the National Board have 
been asked to serve as directors of the 
Sanborn Map Company. 

Indicative of the board’s public ser- 
vice was the report of the special com- 
mittee on Hospitals, presented by Cecil 
F. Shallcross. One thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-three hospitals have 
been inspected by the board during the 
last year. 

Revision of the recommended build- 
ing code was reported by the committee 
on the construction of buildings, Victor 
Roth chairman. The new code will fol- 
low that suggested by the Building 
Code Committee of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The committee on incendiarism and 
arson, C. V. Meserole, chairman, pre- 
sented an interesting report which 
showed that the board had investigated 
and reported 2360 suspicious fires last 
year and in cases where criminal pro- 
ceedings were instituted, obtained 802 
arrests and 313 convictions. 

The committee on laws, W. H. Koop, 
chairman, reported investigation of 294 
bills in various legislatures. Agency 
qualification laws were not commended, 
but in localities where the law was felt 
necessary, the committee recommends 
the draft approved by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. 


Fur Dressing Co. Fire 


Decision Stands 
(Concluded from page 17) 


brought an action in equity to set aside 
the settlement agreement upon the 
ground that it had been obtained as 
the result of fraudulent representations 
by the creditors’ committee and its at- 
torney. These two actions were later 
consolidated and were tried last year 
before Justice Millan of the Supreme 
Court of New York County. The court 
held that the claims of fraud and frau- 
dulent representations to induce the 
settlement agreement were wholly un- 
founded in every respect... Judgment 
was directed to the creditors’ committee 
for $103,659.43. The appeal of the 
insurance companies to the Appellate 
Division, First Department, resulted as 
stated above. The judgment to be 
entered against the company as a result 
of the affirmance of the Appellate Di- 
vision will be about $110,000. 


A. A. Adams, Jr., junior member of the 
firm of A. A. Adams & Co., Aetna agents, 
was elected president of .the Birmingham 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Exchange, 
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America Fore Golf Trophy Awarded 












Sixty officers and department heads 
of the fire insurance companies and the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company, compris- 
ing the “America Fore” group, were 
entertained at a golf tournament and 
dinner on Friday, May 23, at the Glen 
Ridge Country Club, Glen Ridge, N. J., 
ty Paul L. Haid, president of the Con- 
tinental, Fidelity-Phenix and other com- 
panies of the fire insurance group, and 
vice-president of the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Company. 

The “America Fore” silver trophy 
presented by Chairman Ernest Sturm 
of the boards of the America Fore 
companies, was won by Herbert E. 
Maxson, vice-president of the fire in- 
surance companies. The cup was 
handed to him, as shown in the photo- 
graph above, by Mr. Sturm, who also 
played in the tournament. 


Others present included: P. W. 
Barnes, F. A. Christensen, J. W. 
Clarke, Wm. H. Emes, V. L. Gallagher, 
W. H. Griffith, Vernon Hall, Lamar 
Hill, J. S. King, Herman H. Kraemer, 
James G. Maconachy, F. Rieder, George 
W. Lilly, J. A. Berry, John Brodsky, 
Dr. C. B. Everitt, A. J. Ferres, M. C. 
Griffin, D. C. Harvey, W. McK. Hillas, 
E. A. Jones, A. D. Kelley, C. L. New- 
miller, F. E. O’Brien, C. L. Beardsley, 
George A. Boyd, J. G. Derby, L. M. 
Harding, George F. Hayden, John T. 
Horan, S. J. Nilson, Thomas E. Sulli- 
van, Charles E. Swan, F. P. Walther, 
Henry J. Zechlin, Dr. J. H. Blauvelt, 
W. H. Boehm, J. L. Houston, W. J. 
Johnson, H. Martin, C. C. Nadal, L. A. 
Nicholas, C. O’Leary, W. A. Reid, C. W. 
Spader and F. B. Smedes. 








Piedmont Fire Now Part of 
7Etna Fire Group 


The tna Insurance Company, 
Hartford, has secured control of the 
stock of the Piedmont Fire Insurance 
Company, Charlotte, N. C., according to 
an announcement by Ralph B. Ives, 
president of the Aitna. The Piedmont 
was established and began writing 
business thirty-five years ago. Its cash 
capital is $100,000, represented by 10,- 
000 shares of $10 par value. Its ad- 
mitted assets Jan. 1, 1930, were $1,121,- 
329 with a surplus to policyholders of 
$853,980. Its premium income was 


$331,650. The company operates ex- 
clusively in North Carolina. 





Ginners Mutual Underwriters 
Association of Texas 


The mutual company which was char- 
tered and licensed and operated for 
many years as the Ginners Mutual Un- 
derwriters Association of Texas, at 
Tyler, Tex., has changed its name to the 
Tyler Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
The Ginners Mutual Underwriters As- 
sociation was inadvertently included in 
a list of Lloyds in the Fire Insurance 
Policyholders Pocket Index for 1930, 
whereas it is really a mutual company. 
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U.S. Supreme Court to 
Review N. J. Law 





Statute Limiting Commis- 
sions Unconstitutional Ac- 
cording to Agency Plea 





Law Enacted in 1928 





New Jersey Courts in Test Case 
Held That the Statute 
Was Valid 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The 
United States Supreme Court on May 
26 provided for a review of the New 
Jersey statute limiting the commissions 
to be paid agents for the writing of 
fire policies, by an order restoring to 
the docket for argument the cases of 
O’Gorman & Young, Inc., against the 
Hartford Fire and Phoenix Assurance 
companies, which on Dec. 9, last, it re- 
fused to review. 

The statute was enacted in 1928. 
Under it, fire companies doing business 
within the State are prohibited from 
paying commissions of more than a 
“reasonable” amount or “in excess of 
that offered, paid or allowed to any 
one of its local agents on such risks.” 
The two companies, which for some 
years had been paying the agency 25 
per cent, thereafter refused to pay 
more than 20 per cent on the ground 
that it was paying other agents the 
latter commission and, under the law, 
was prohibited from paying more. The 
agency brought suits for recovery of 
the difference between the two rates, 
but the New Jersey courts held the 
statute to be valid. 

The New Jersey law, it is contended 
by counsel for the agency, violates both 
that provision of the Constitution pro- 
hibiting States from enacting laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts and 
that part of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment which forbids any State to de- 
prive any person of property without 
due process of law. 

“The statute in its effect destroys 
alike the right of the company to pay 
and the right of the agent to receive 
a reasonable amount or an amount 
mutually agreed upon, for the compul- 
sion of the penal provisions prevents 
the company, and in these cases did 
prevent the company, from compen- 
sating its agents except in conformity 
with the statutory restrictions,” counsel 
for the agency contended in their brief. 

“The assigned error urged on this 
appeal is the failure of the State court 
to hold the statute void because in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. While the statute, in terms, is 
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Organized Arson Rings in 
Texas 





Special Investigator Urges More 
Stringent Laws to Curb Grow- 
ing Evil 

DaLuas, TEX., May 26.—That some- 
thing must be done to curb the activi- 
ties of organized arson rings in Texas 
or the fire insurance rates will become 
prohibitive, was the statement of James 
byrne, special arson investigator of the 
State Fire Insurance Department, be- 
fore a meeting of the Texas League of 
Municipalities, representing some 110 
cities of the State. Mr. Byrne said it 
is next to impossible to obtain convic- 
tions under the present Texas arson 
laws, and fires caused by paid firebugs 
are increasing monthly. He urged the 
cities of Texas to get behind members 
of the legislature with a view of having 
laws passed to deal with persons who 
burn property for insurance, and told 
the representatives of these cities that 
if they do not take some action, fire 
insurance rates are going to be higher 
year after year in the State. 

At the meeting representatives from 
Waco, Dallas, Houston and Fort Worth 
told of activities of arsonists in their 
cities and of the impossibility to obtain 
convictions under the present law. 








aimed at the employer, it is being given 
effect to the injury of the agent, who is, 
therefore, in a position to challenge its 
validity. 

“These cases therefore clearly pre- 
sent the question as to the constitu- 
tionality of this unusual statute which 
regulates the amount of remuneration 
to be paid by fire insurance companies 
to insurance agents in the State of 
New Jersey. It is not a regulation of 
the relation of the insurance company 
to the public but regulation of one of 
the internal details of private manage- 
ment.” 

The legislature, it is contended, has 
no power to regulate the amount of 
compensation to be paid fire insurance 
agents, nor does it have power to pro- 
hibit private contracts as to the amount 
of compensation to be paid by em- 
ployers to their adult employees. The 
power to regulate rates to be charged 
the public does not imply power to in- 
vade the field of private management, 
it is declared, and “the New Jersey 
statute is arbitrary and unnecessary, 
because the declared purpose of pro- 
moting reasonable insurance rates can 
be accomplished by the simple and di- 
rect means of rate regulation, and is 
not in fact promoted by regulating the 
compensation of insurance agents.” 
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Local Agents May Pay | 
Missouri Refunds 


St. Louis Underwriters 
Assoc. Goes on Record as 
Favoring Such a Plan 


Would Benefit the Agents 


Would Simplify Distribution and 
so Also Benefit the 
Companies 


St. Louis, Mo., May 26.—The Fire 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis, 
Mo., has gone on record as favoring 
the making of refunds under the 10 
per cent reduction on fire, tornado, 
hail and lightning insurance policies 
written on and after Nov. 15, 1922, 
through the local agent who wrote the 
business. 

A number of agents in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and elsewhere in the 
State have already notified their com- 
panies that they believe that for the 
best interest of all concerned the re- 
funds should be made through the 
agent. The advantages of this ar- 
rangement are very obvious. It would 
simplify the distribution of the re- 
funds to a great extent. The agent, of 
course, would gain prestige with his 
clients to whom he refunded the money. 

Naturally it is impossible for the 
company to know the last mailing ad- 
dress of certain assureds and this in- 
formation is only obtainable through 
the local agent who keeps in touch with 
his clients. One large company group 
has already signified its intention of 
handling the refunds in the same man- 
ner as the distribution of the 10 per 
cent reduction checks for and after 
Feb. 1, 1928, was made. The members 
of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis stand ready to cooperate 
with their companies in every way 
possible so that the refunds will be 
made promptly and with a minimum 
of inconvenience and confusion to all 
concerned. 

Already many of the agents have 
received letters and telephone calls 
from clients who are anxious to get 
their share of the refund. In fact the 
day after the United States Supreme 
Court announced its ruling adversely 
to the companies one large assured 
sent to his local agent a complete list 
of his fire insurance policies, and in- 
timated that he would welcome the re- 
fund check by return mail. The agent 
very courteously informed him that 
while he couldn’t respond so quickly he 
would be paid the money just as 
promptly as the details could be ar- 
ranged. 
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THE WHITE FIREMAN: 


advises on construction details 











Buildings not of “fireproof”’ construction may be made “‘slow- 


burning” and so more resistant to the progress of fire. 


See the North America advertisement in The Saturday Evening 
Post, May 17; Literary Digest, May 17; The Business Week, 
May 14; Time, May 26. 


i: The White Fireman in the magazine advertisements of the 
Insurance Company of North America symbolizes the Loss- 
Prevention Service supported by insurance companies. This 
advertising is informing property owners that they may se- 
cure Loss-Prevention Service through responsible insurance 
agents and brokers. 
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Modern Protection 


In accordance with its progressive plan 
for up to the minute service to policy- 
holders and agents, the United Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company 


ANNOUNCES 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be 
issued from birth to age fourteen on either short 
or long term endowments, including twenty 
payment endowment at age 85. Additional bene- 
fits are also issued with these contracts which 
provide for waiver of premium in the event of 
death or total and permanent disability of the 
premium payor. 


For complete information write direct . . . and 
directly. 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident Insurance United 
in One Policy 





‘‘We want 2,000 coptes.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of studyin 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 

















Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 


O wrote the official of 
a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 
Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book 1s 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


ped. 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Enclosed is one dollar. Send | 


| Cluff’s new book to me. 


Address ' 
(Check here if quantity price | 
! 


RUSH COUPON——>» 2.2 S3S%a' 
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Former Commissioner 
Under Fire 


Court Decision Makes H. U. 
Bailey Liable for Fees Paid 
During His Administration 








Liquidated Fire Company 





Fergus Case Decision Cited by 
Illinois Judge in Present 
Ruling 


CuHicaGo, May 26.—H. U. Bailey, 
head of the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment during the administration of Gov- 
ernor Len Small, and whose conduct 
of the office has been widely criticized, 
was made liable for thousands of dol- 
lars paid out as attorney’s fees in con- 
nection with the liquidation of insur- 
ance companies under his direction by 
a decision rendered here Saturday 
morning by Judge Joseph Fitch of Su- 
perior Court. 

Judge Fitch held, in sustaining the 
objections of certain creditors of the 
Marquette National Fire Insurance 
Company, that only the attorney gen- 
eral, under the law, is authorized and 
empowered to represent the State’s di- 
rector of trade and commerce, both in 
and out of the courts, in legal matters 
pertaining to the liquidation of insur- 
ance companies. This ruling makes 
Bailey liable for the fees paid to pri- 
vate counsel who aided in the liquida- 
tion work. 

The ruling was specifically directed 
against Edward J. Hennessy, who was 
paid $17,500, and Rufus M. Potts, who 
received $1,000 from the Marquette 
National receivership. The court also 
ordered that the fee of $16,200 which 
had been paid by H. U. Bailey to his 
brother, H. J. Bailey, as special deputy 
liquidator in charge of the Marquette 
estate, be reduced to $12,600 and that 
H. J. Bailey return the difference. The 
court asserted that $600 a month for 
the twenty-one months which the com- 
pany was under the direction of H. J. 
Bailey was sufficient compensation in 
view of the fact that Bailey had had 
no previous insurance experience and 
that he was receiving compensation 
from other liquidations as well. 

Judge Fitch based his ruling upon | 
the noted Fergus case of 1915 which | 
held that the attorney general is the | 
chief law officer of the State and the 
“only officer empowered to represent’ 
the people in any suit or proceeding in | 
which the State is the real party at in- 


vides that the attorney general shall 
bring all liquidation proceedings in the 
name of the director of trade and com- 
merce and does not mention any other 


counsel. The judge declared that the 
presumption is that the attorney: gen- 
eral “is to continue to represent the 
people in the absence of anything in 
the act itself authorizing someone else 
to be substituted.” 

Mr. Hennessy announced that he 
would appeal the case, basing his peti- 
tion upon the fact that the attorney 
general has ruled orally that the duty 
of the attorney general ends when the 
receivership is formally ended, and also 
that the attorney general is to repre- 
upon the wording of the Fergus statute 
sent the director of trade and com- 
merce when the “State is the real party 
at interest.” He contends that the 
State is not the real party at interest 
in a receivership, such being the policy- 
holders, claimants and_ stockholders, 
and that for the attorney general to be 
required to do the routine legal work 
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would be a diversion of public funds to 
private uses. 

The court did not question the 
amount of fees paid to Mr. Hennessy, 
but did rebuke Mr. Potts, declaring that 
he “did not represent the liquidator nor 
render any service of value to him as 
such” and that his service consisted of 
filing two formal answers for the Mar- 
quette in response to the rules to show 
cause required by statute and were 
“purely formal requisites. Even under 
the very liberal New York statute (af- 
ter which the [Illinois act was pat- 
terned), such allowances cannot be al- 
lowed under any circumstances,” he as- 
serted. 

The court also criticized H. J. Bailey 
for his handling of the liquidation, 
pointing out that the cost of the re- 
ceivership, while under his control, was 
28.5 per cent of the funds received, 
which were paid principally by two in- 
surance companies on unearned rein- 
surance reserves and required only a 
formal itemization to assure payment. 














terest,” and also upon the fact that the | 
liquidation act of 1925 upon which the | 
Suit of the objectors was based, pro- | 
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HIRTY-FOUR ECONOMIC BX- 
PERTS — EDITORS OF BUSI- 
NESS PAPERS PUBLISHED BY 


COURSE OF BUSINESS DURING 
fHE MONTH OF JUNE. GOVERN- 
MENT AND OTHER RECORDS PRO- 


THE FUTURB. ITS OPINIONS 


ing projects. 


Money is cheap, but equally cautious. 


In the merchandising field 
funds are available, but buying is waiting 


HOW’S BUSINESS ? 
GOING TO BE NEXT MONTH @ 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


It ment to individual action. The tariff is stil] 


THE United Business Pub- is reported that some banks and loan agen- a cloud of uncertainty in many minds, and 
lishers, Inc.—HERE PRESENT A cies, however, have reversed their policies expansion in affected lines marks time un- 
COMBINED OPINION ABOUT THE and are now seeking outlets in home-build- til the tariff weather is more settled. 


Comparison with other years than. 1929 
would show contemporary progress in a 


VIDE YOU WITH HISTORY OF upon consumer acceptance of new merchan- ‘ mbipigs: 

RECENT MONTHS. THIS BOARD dise. Manufactured goods continue to show, better light, and the criticism of “stabiliza- 
: ° é < son”? ae 

OF EXPERTS DEALS ONLY WITH with but few exceptions, conservative in- tion” schemes would seem to indicate that 


economists and bankers are inclined to 


souk Seaiaah: aie ais demas ventories, in contrast to over-vroduction 

WITH THE MORE THAN 400,000 and price distress in many lines of raw allow the law of supply and demand to 
SUBSCRIBERS REACHED BY material. work unhampered. 

THEIR PUBLICATIONS IN FAR- 

FLUNG FIELDS OF RETAILING Indications are that the public is still With a better showing of individual con- 
AND INDUSTRY. buying only the things that it needs. Group fidence all along the line it is hoped that 


action, which did much to maintain confi- June may be a month of substantial, if 
dence, now passes the burden of improve- moderate, progress. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR NEXT MONTH 









BUSINESS SALES 


RETAIL STOCKS 


COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 












ie 15% less pepe Hen 

(Normal seasonal decline 

AUTOMOTIVE | 15%,.20% less than June, 
29. 


Small seasonal decrease 
in new car stocks from 
May, substantially lower 
than June, ’29. Used car 
stocks unfavorable, but 
showing improvement. 


Sale of materials and ser- 


n Ilections about a $ 
dune oo “4 vices for operation and 


the same as May, 4 
slightly lower than maintenance exceed 
June, ’29 amount of new vehicle 
i sales. 














Slightly less in June than 
DEPARTMENT in May; about 6% less 
STORES than June, ’29. 


Slightly less in June than 
in May; about 242% less 
than June, ’29. 


. ‘ P Reasonable interest by 
Slight improvement in consuming public in new 


June over May; but merchandise will open up 
about 5% behind June, | buying for stock replace- 
29. ment. 













June will show slight, but 

definite improvement over 

HARDWARE May. 5%-10% lighter than 
June, ’29 


Will shew little difference 

in June over May. Stocks 

lighter this June than in 
June, ’29. 


rine Tools, building supplies, 
Will improve in June will begin to , Ba, with 
over May, but notice- cheaper money. Trade 
ably lighter than June, generally optimistic for 
29. last half of year. 











Life insurance slightly 
better in June, Fire and 
INSURANCE Casualty lower. All three 
slightly = than June 


Steady on all three | Life insurance still bene- 
lines in June. Life | fits by uncertainty of 
same as June, ’29, Fire stock speculation. 

and Casualty slower. 









Steel production about 5% 


Steel industry is moving 
toward dull summer sea- 
















IRON AND lower in June than in close 
STEEL May, about 15% under oP nisaie aan oe 
June, '29. formance. 
; Slight increase in silver- Graduations and weddings 
ee hag ed be ware; jewelry and watches make June second | best 
Sd same; diamonds smaller. ift month. Propose 9 
JEWELRY than May, diamonds about All lines lighter . than Slow, spotted. sath ee on diamana tar. 
same. — — than June, ’29, particularly iff slowing up diamond 
MNS, "Ses gems. buying. 












Estimated increase of 


PETROLEUM 1.6% in June over May; 
(Motor Fuel) increase of 8.9% over 
June, ’29. 


June will show estimated 

decrease of 5.7% over 

May; increase of 13.6% 
over June, '29. 


Anticipated profits for 

. June better than May, 

Fair. and possibly better than 
June, ’29. 





New building low; re- 
PLUMBING placement and _  jobbing 

AND HEATING improving. Total business 

below June, ’29. 









Retail stocksunimportant, 
most goods bought as 
needed. 


Replacement business on 


United drive through- time-payment basis 
out the industry is backed by leading manu- 
showing improvement. facturers offers encourag- 


ing outlook. 












Slight increase in June 
SHOES over May. Sales this June 
about equal to June, ’29. 





Less than in May, except 

on summer ‘‘cool speciai- 

ties’; standard goods less, 

fancy goods more than 
June, ’29. 


More cash sales on 


novelties; credit re- | Shoe production off two 
strictions lifted, more | Million pairs monthly. 
long datings given, Low inventory point at 


fewer discounts taken. retail just ahead. 
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America’s Burning Ratio 


A Contrast With the European Scene Where the 
Per Capita Fire Loss is But One-Fifth of Ours 


WONDER how many are aware that 
| America is burning at a pace at 

least five times greater than most 
of our European countries. The per 
capita (cost for each person) fire loss 
in the United States is approximately 
five dollars, while in England it is sev- 
enty-one cents, France fifty-five cents, 
Germany sixteen cents, Ireland fifty- 
eight cents, Italy twenty-eight cents, 
Holland fourteen cents and Switzer- 
land fifteen cents. Do you realize the 
enormity of this dreadful fire waste? 
Last year fire losses for the United 
States amounted to nearly $500,000,- 
000. One quarter of the entire build- 
ing operations of our nation was de- 
voured by flames during the year 1929. 
What, then, is the reason for this great 
“burning” difference between our coun- 
try and those countries on the other 
side of the water? 

To those of us who have carefully 
studied the question, the reasons are 
very obvious. First and foremost, 
America is, comparatively speaking, a 
new country. We are expanding, or 
call it pioneering if you will. Let me 
illustrate: A few settlers decide that 
gold or other ore or possibly oil is in 
the vicinity. They immediately erect 
small frame shacks or houses, one along- 
side of the other, giving no thought to 
proper building standards or the prob- 
lems of fire protection. This very crude 
example is merely mentioned to show 
what Americans do in their hustle and 
bustle manner. America’s forests are 
nearby and plentiful and we, therefore, 
use lumber freely. An ex-fire chief of 
the New York Fire Department, in my 
presence, pointed to a newly constructed 
large brick building with wooden in- 
terior and stated, “It reminds me of a 
forest of toothpicks—oh, what a bonfire 
it will make!” 

America, as far as building opera- 
tions is concerned, only thinks of today, 
giving little if any thought of tomor- 
row. We know that our structures will 
be of short duration; what is a new 
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By CHARLES C. DoMINGE 


¢ Mr. Dominge is Secre- N 


tary of the Great 








American Insurance 





Company and Co- 
author of the Book 


“Fire Insurance In- 
spection and Under- 


writing.” 2 
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building today is considered old in a 
short time. We are continually de- 
molishing what may be considered good 
buildings to erect higher and better 
ones. With the European nations, in 
the main, just the opposite conditions 
prevail. Let us just use London as an 
example to illustrate a striking case. 
This city, before the great fire of 1666 
(which practically destroyed every- 
thing), was largely of frame construc- 
tion. As new buildings were erected, 
non-combustible materials such as brick, 
concrete, tile and iron were used, with 
the result that London today is practi- 
cally without any wooden construction. 
The same is true of the majority of the 
other European’ countries. Again, 
Europeans build their structures to 
last, and many of their buildings are 
centuries old. Their housekeeping 
methods which include care and man- 
agement are much superior to ours. 
You might say, “I’ll grant you all 
this, but I don’t believe that the facts 
so far given entirely explain the reason 
why our burning ratio is so great.” I 
believe that if our laws were more 
strictly enforced and the guilty person 
or persons held responsible for a fire 
on his premises (or if his fire extended 
to the premises of his neighbor, pro- 
viding negligence could be proven), it 
would be one of the best methods of 
































reducing the high loss record. With 
such a law in effect, we would be care- 
ful to see that our sooty chimneys were 
thoroughly cleaned out, the bottoms of 
our dumbwaiter shafts freed from rub- 
bish, the wood beams piercing the chim- 
ney breasts properly cut away and the 
discontinuance of manufacturing illicit 
liquors with their hazardous make- 
shift stills. 

Europeans years ago realized that 
the solution of the problem could only 
be obtained by holding the guilty par- 
ties responsible for the fires caused by 
them, and the great French Emperor 
Napoleon in his wisdom enacted legisla- 
tion in the code which bears his name 
and which has in it proper teeth to 
make it as effective today as it was 
when enacted many years ago. The 
Code Napoleon, briefly stated, follows: 

“A person is held responsible for fire 
damage to his neighbor. Each fire is 
investigated and the owner or tenant 
of any premises must show he is not 
responsible for a fire starting in any 
premises occupied or owned by him.” 

French people have had this law im- 
bedded into their hearts, and the mere 
mention of the word “fire” causes them 
to take notice, while the expression on 
their countenance denotes that some- 
thing terrible has happened. Will a 
person with this type of education be 
careless with fire? I should say not. 

Several years ago I traveled in Eu- 
rope, visiting six countries, and devoted 
considerable time to investigating the 
methods of construction, the housekeep- 
ing of the people and the working of 
their fire departments. I traveled for 
miles and failed to find a single frame 
building. All their structures are of 
non-combustible material. There is no 
rubbish, waste paper or litter to be 
found anywhere. Proper metal recep- 
tacles are placed everywhere in the 
homes, the factory and on the streets. 
The fire departments are in most cases 
supervised by the militia and are high- 
ly respected by all citizens. 
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Insurance Opportunities in 
Foreign Fields 


By R. H. CHAPMAN, JR. 


Vice-President, American International Underwriters Corp. 


MERICAN insurance companies 

A have taken their cue from a de- 

cisive and significant trend in 
American commercial expansion. 

That vast and far-reaching program 
of world expansion which has estab- 
lished American factories and products 
throughout the world has awakened 
American insurance companies, brokers 
and agents to the unlimited possibili- 
ties offered with a new and virgin field 
—insurance of American properties in 
the foreign field. 

According to a recent bulletin issued 
by the Department of Commerce of the 
United States, American exports for 
the year 1929 were in excess of one bil- 
lion dollars. South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and the Orient have be- 
come the world trading grounds for 
American goods. This tremendous in- 
vestment of American capital in for- 
eign factories and storage plants pre- 
sents a risk problem which invites the 
interest of American brokers and 
agents. 

While the complete foreign facilities 
of marine underwriters for handling 
marine insurance specifically have long 
been established, the development, dur- 
ing the past few years, of general in- 
surance facilities in the foreign field 
have shown marked degrees of organ- 
ized progress. 

In the earlier stages, however, when 
the volume of American foreign com- 
merce could boast of only a compara- 
tively small percentage of the business 
now transacted, progress was neces- 
sarily slow. 

The remarkable growth of insurance 
in this country, which required the en- 
tire time and attention of American 
insurance companies writing life, casu- 
alty, fire and allied lines of insurance, 
and the apparent lack of knowledge on 
the part of brokers and agents of the 
conditions and requirements of foreign 
insurance, left an undeniably retarding 
influence on the progress that might 
have been expected from this quarter. 
_ As a direct result, American manu- 
facturers and exporters were compelled 
to seek protection for their foreign in- 
terests from foreign insurers. Long 
distance negotiations, and the lack of 
sufficient knowledge which would serve 
to indicate the efficiency, reliability and 
facilities of the foreign insurance com- 
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pany, were some of the more serious 
drawbacks to be encountered. 

The complete reversal of these unde- 
sirable conditions in comparatively re- 
cent years was finally brought about by 
certain groups of American insurance 
companies who realized the value of 
writing an American policy which 
would offer the American manufacturer 
the same protection in foreign fields as 
is usually afforded in the United States. 

Complete world-wide facilities have 
been organized by these companies to 
meet the exacting requirements peculiar 
to foreign insurance. The interests of 
American assureds, whether for fire, 
or the more intricate lines of general 
insurance which require a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of local complex legal 
requirements, are intelligently served 
by well trained and efficient foreign 
representatives. The convenience of the 
American policy to the assured, both 
for placing insurance and expediting 
loss settlement negotiations, through 
home offices, in a manner to relieve the 
assured of financial worries and strain, 
hold forth overwhelming advantages to 


American manufacturers and export- 
ers. 

Whereas Lloyds have figured largely 
in the writing of various types of for- 
eign business, the efficiently organized 
American unit offers a very definite im- 
provement in obviating the difficulties 
that were encountered in the past by 
American concerns seeking protection 
in foreign fields. 

As the business increases with the 
continued expansion of American inter- 
national commerce, several pertinent 
questions arise: “Who is handling this 
tremendous business? Are brokers and 
agents overlooking clients on their 
books who have extensive foreign hold- 
ings? How many of such concerns 
might be sold the convenience of an 
American policy through home agents 
and brokers?” 

The answers to these questions can 
be found in the report of one insurance 
company, which states that an appreci- 
able increase has been made in 1929 in 
the amount of premiums many agents 
and brokers have handled along with 
their domestic business. 





Added Opportunity for Fine Arts 
Insurance 


Vincent L. Gallagher, Secretary, Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire, Calls Attention to Great Increase 
of Private Collections 


During the past five years the rapid 
acquisition of added wealth by the rich, 
due to the remarkable enhancement of 
their security investments, has resulted 
in material increases in the collections 
of works of art in the United States, 
according to the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Co., which estimates that 
during the period stated the private col- 
lections of paintings, statuary and rare 
books have been enlarged about 40 per 
cent, and are now worth well above a 
quarter of a billion dollars. In addi- 
tion, there are the immensely valuable 
collections in museums, schools and 
libraries. The Rembrandts, alone, 
owned in the United States are believed 
to be worth some $10,000,000. 





Many of the private collections are 
surprisingly large, according to Vincent 
L. Gallagher, secretary of the Fidelity- 
Phenix, in charge of the company’s 
inland marine department, which issues 
“fine arts” insurance coverage. He says 
that there is an individual collection of 
paintings and statuary in an Ohio city, 
for example, that is valued at $5,000,- 
000 and another in Washington, D. C., 
owned by a man whose name seldom 
is seen in print, which is of similar 
worth. 

Collections appraised at from $500,- 
000 to $2,000,000 are now numerous, 
and one collector of rare books has 
accumulated volumes costing $1,500,- 
000, he says, and he adds that some 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Fidelity Bonds for All 
Employees 


A Strong Sales Argument That Points Out 
Unusual Uses for Small Fidelity Bonds 


By W. W. SYMINGTON 


Vice-President, United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


DRUGGIST, speaking despairing- 

ly of the rising generation, said: 

“It is difficult to get honest 

and trustworthy clerks. On a number 

of occasions I have had to discharge 

clerks for petty thefts of money and 
goods.” 

“Why don’t you bond your clerks?” 
said the insurance agent. 

“Tt wouldn’t pay. The amounts stolen 
are too small to justify bonding.” 

“You are mistaken. You are think- 
ing of a fidelity bond from the insur- 
ance standpoint—as simply a guaran- 
tee for the payment of a monetary 
loss. This is only one of the benefits 
of a fidelity bond, and in your case it 
is of minor importance. You want 
your business to be conducted efficiently 
and honestly. A dishonest clerk has a 
demoralizing and discouraging effect 
upon the establishment and gives it 
an undesirable notoriety, which is a 
reflection upon the management. If 
possible you want to avoid the mistake 
of employing untrustworthy and dis- 
honest persons. , 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. The practice of requir- 
ing fidelity bonds from all applicants 
for positions in your business will give 
you this ounce of prevention. The ap- 
plicant for a fidelity bond is always 
carefully investigated by the bonding 
company, which has the experience and 
facilities for making this investigation 
thorough. The bond given to the ap- 
plicant is a certificate of character with 
the promise to pay in case the bonding 
company has made a mistake. Fur- 
ther, the very knowledge of the fact 
that an employee is bonded has a 
steadying effect upon him. The com- 
pany has put the stamp of its approval 
upon him. He must act and live ac- 
cordingly. If he should fall down he 
would not be able to get another bond 
and would have great difficulty in se- 
curing another position.” 

The individual bond serves the addi- 
tional purpose of keeping down the 
turnover among employees. Frequent 
changes in the personnel of employees 
is demoralizing to the business estab- 
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lishment and a reflection upon the man- 
agement. 

No matter how little the apparent 
skill required to do a certain piece of 
work, there is a certain amount of effi- 
ciency that comes from even the repe- 
tition of an ordinary task. The em- 
ployee who has been on the job knows 
more about where things are, knows 
better just what is wanted of him, and 
is more able to wait upon customers 
than the new employee. He gains a 
knowledge of customers, and they in 
turn know him. They like to be greeted 
by familiar faces when entering a 
store. The individual fidelity bond 
serves to promote that stability of the 
employment force which is a valuable 
asset to a business house. 


Further, the requirement of fidelity 
bonds from all applicants for employ- 
ment places an emphasis upon charac- 
ter and reputation which is indispen- 
sable for the promotion of integrity 
and honesty. If there be any decline 
in the morality of the rising genera- 
tion it is probably due to the failure of 
employers to stress the necessity of 
character, of which the fidelity bond is 
the pledge. 

The field for fidelity bonds is unlim- 
ited. The agent should not be deterred 
from cultivating this field because the 
premiums are small. The business is 
renewed every year with very little 
effort and work, and the clients will 
become good prospects for other lines 
of insurance. 





Added Opportunity for Fine Arts 
Insurance 


(Concluded from page 26) 


men of wealth set aside regular sums 
to maintain funds solely for the pur- 
pose of buying paintings and other art 
objects. 

Fine arts insurance, Mr. Gallagher 
points out, covers paintings, tapestries, 
statuary, rare books and manuscripts, 
and goes considerably farther than the 
usual fire protection, safeguarding 
owners against the consequences of 
damage resulting from the careless 
houseman or maid running a broom 
handle or finger through a rare canvas 
or tapestry, against theft, leakage from 
water pipes, and so on. Antique furni- 
ture, however, is not insurable if it is in 
use. 

Besides criminals, who steal for 
profit, there are numerous “cranks,” 
the company’s records show, who make 
a hobby of acquiring pieces of art with- 
out the formality of purchase. Persons 
not known to be insane, frequently dam- 
age priceless art treasures. 

The theft of the “Mona Lisa,” Mr. 
Gallagher says, is the most widely 


known of its kind, but recently eight- 
een old masters were abstracted from 
a London gallery, the canvases includ- 
ing, according to report, examples of 
the work of Rembrandt and Van Dyck, 
being cut from their frames. They 
were a part of a private collection of- 
fered for sale. Such large thefts are 
believed to be the work of international 
criminals who have to dispose of their 
loot with the utmost care and to 
wealthy collectors distant from the 
scenes of their crimes. The great and 
growing wealth here makes this coun- 
try a favorite market for such crim- 
inals. 

Not long ago, in New York, a rare 
Italian painting vanished from a trunk 
in the basement of a local hotel. Small 
canvases and miniatures that may be 
concealed about the person are often 
stolen during public exhibitions. Be- 
cause of the international nature of 
fine arts insurance, loss adjusters and 
investigators are located in all parts 
of the world. 
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ILL JONES has saved enough money this year to take a small 


cottage at the beach for the summer. 


It will be pleasant and 


healthy for the children and Bill can drive down week-ends to see 
the family and get in some swimming and fishing. During the week 
Bill will spend a good many nights at the club where he’s arranged 
to take his meals. Now how about protection for the house on Myrtle 
Street under these conditions? They’ve picked up a few inexpensive 
pieces to furnish the cottage so most of their regular furnishings 


have been left intact. 


In the May Messenger, house organ of the 


Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company, Robert E. Broderick, a burglary 
insurance expert, has something to say about protecting vacant 


houses and here it is: 

Along about this time every year the 
burglary underwriters of the various 
companies burst into print with fervent 
please for bigger and better residence 
burglary insurance. 

For obvious reasons, this is the time 
to climax those sales talks that have 
been conducted during the winter 
months. Prospects can and do easily 
convince themselves that residence 
burglary, theft and larceny insurance 
is unnecessary because their own dwell- 
ing or apartment is almost always oc- 
cupied. They maintain that the almost 
constant presence of some member in 
the household precludes the possibility 
of burglaries. These same prospects 
fail to realize that a large percentage 
of residence losses each year are the 
result of thefts by servants, tradespeo- 
ple and bogus mechanics while the 
premises are occupied. 

Our demon statistician has never fur- 
nished us with a tabulation of the 
houses which are left vacant during the 
summer months while the owners or 
tenants are sojourning in the mountains 
or at the shores. In the absence of 
these uninteresting figures, we can only 
offer for consideration those which are 
known to be vacant in our own com- 
munities. 

No insurance company desires to as- 
sume residence burglary, theft and lar- 
ceny risks only during the period of 
vacancy, the exception being where the 
insurance applies on fittings and fix- 
tures in such vacant dwellings and not 
on the usual household property. Va- 
cant houses are admittedly target risks, 
but the standard burglary policy pro- 
vides four months’ vacancy privilege 
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annually. Should a greater period be 
desired, the privilege is extended for 
a small additional premium. 

It is a fact that as an owner or 
tenant contemplates his vacant house 
during the summer months his thoughts 
not lightly but seriously turn to some 
form of protection for his valuables 
which he must, of necessity, leave in 
his home. There is a form of residence 
burglary and theft insurance available 
for practically every requirement. The 
divided form provides coverage under 
one section for jewelry, silverware and 
furs, and under another section for 
clothing, general household property 
and a coverage of fifty dollars on 
money, securities and then there is 
the 50 per cent coverage form which 
provides insurance on jewelry, silver- 
ware and furs in an amount equal to 
50 per cent of the total amount of in- 
surance. The elasticity of this form 
permits the entire amount of insurance 
to apply on all other property in the 
event that jewelry, silverware or furs 
are not stolen. 

The 100 per cent blanket form pro- 
vides full coverage on all property in 
the household. Both of these forms 
also include a coverage of fifty dollars 
on money, securities, stamp and coin 
collections. 

The mistaken impression that resi- 
dence burglary and theft insurance is 
necessary only when the house is vacant 
could be quickly dissolved by reference 
to a few of the many methods used 
daily by sneakthieves. There is the 
impostor, for instance, who gains access 
to the home on the pretense of reading 
the gas or electric light meter. Once 








in, he has many excuses for visiting 
other parts of the house, particularly 
the bedrooms, where jewelry is usually 
carelessly exposed. There is also the 
sneakthief who makes certain of the 
presence of servants in the household 
before he appears, and, pretending he 
is from the tailor’s or cleaner’s, obtains 
suits, overcoats and dresses which never 
again return to their owners. 

Then there is the most difficult type 
of thief, the dishonest servant. This 
type, usually a female, is never avail- 
able at the legitimate employment agen- 
cies, the reason being that such agen- 
cies check their fake references. In- 
stead, they carefully peruse the news- 
paper ads, and fortified with flowery, 
forged references, present themselves to 
the prospective employer. Neat in ap- 
pearance, apparently refined, they have 
little difficulty in obtaining employment. 
In the great majority of cases, the gul- 
lible housewives do not even bother to 
confirm their references. 


Then, one day, usually within a week 
after the servant’s employment, the 
housewife returns to find her home 
practically ransacked. Jewelry, wearing 
apparel, silverware and, always, men’s 
clothing have disappeared, and by a 
strange coincidence the servant is also 
missing. It is then that the trusting 
housewife decides to verify those refer- 
ences, only to find that the servant re- 
ferred to is unknown to the party at 
the other end of the wire. This, un- 
fortunately, is not an uncommon inci- 
dent, but has happened frequently, and, 
strange to relate, these dishonest ser- 
vants do not always confine their activi- 
ties to the larger cities. 

The summer season is quickly ap- 
proaching, which means that the great 
American public is preparing to spend 
the greater part of the summer out in 
the open. Even those who cannot af- 
ford the luxury of summer homes or 
cottages have their automobiles for 
daily, weekly or monthly trips. Such 
trips mean vacant houses even tempo- 
rarily, and vacant houses are sure-fire 
prospects for residence burglary and 
theft insurance. 
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Demerit RatingSystem 
Strongly Opposed 





Goodwin Claims Committee 
Reported Bill to “Save 
Its Face” 





Others Assail Measure 





Stiff Penalties for Careless 
Drivers Provided with 
Board to-Classify 


Boston, May 26.—Vigorously oppos- 
ing, along with several other speakers, 
the bill to establish a demerit system 
of rating under the compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance law, Frank A. Good- 
win, chairman of the Boston Finance 
Commission and former State Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles, told the Massachu- 
setts Legislative Committee on Ways 
and Means Friday afternoon that the 
Committee on Insurance had reported 
the bill “to save its face.” 

“The sole result of the bill would be 
to give more money to the insurance 
companies,” said Mr. Goodwin. “The 
only way in which the penalties could 
result in a benefit to car owners who 
are careful drivers would be by having 
the commissioner make an estimate of 
what would be collected in advance, and 
this, I feel, would be impossible.” 


Denies Safety Increase 


Denying that the measure would tend 
to increase safety, Mr. Goodwin de- 
scribed the increase in accidents in an- 
other State where a similar system is in 
operation. “This is the only recommen- 
dation of the special commission which 
remains alive, and it should not be 
passed because it was brought out by 
the insurance committee to save its own 
face,” he said. 

Representatives Augustine Airola 
and Thomas F. Carroll, who have pre- 
viously argued that the bill would re- 
sult in placing an “unjust burden” on 
the citizens of Massachusetts, supported 
Mr. Goodwin in his stand against the 
bill. John W. Downs, counsel for the 
Insurance Federation of Massachusetts, 
Said that the bill might be a good thing 
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UH! OH! AIN’T THAT 
SUMPIN! 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 27.— 
“Amos ’n’ Andy,” famous radio 
team, cast their shadows over 
Memphis insurance circles in a 
suit brought by a local grocery 
store to collect insurance in the 
burglary of a safe. It seems the 
Banks Grocery Company had fol- 
lowed suggestions of the radio 
team and pasted the combination 
of the safe on the door, together 
with a statement to the effect that 
the safe contained nothing valu- 
able. The burglars, evidently 
“from Missouri,” had to see for 
themselves, and checked and 
double checked the notice. 

The Banks Grocery Company 
sued the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America when 
the company contended it was not 
responsible for theft of $1,323.59 
taken from the safe of the gro- 
cery company as the pasting of 
the combination on the door vio- 
lated the contract of the burglary 
insurance policy. Chancellor D. 
W. DeHaven ruled in favor of the 
insurance company. 











in theory, but should not be adopted at 
the present time. In reply to a ques- 
tion put by Representative Henry L. 
Shattuck of Boston, Mr. Downs said it 
might be well to enact such legislation 
if the present law was repealed and a 
financial responsibility law substituted. 

Along with the demerit system of rat- 
ing bill which provides for penalties of 
from 10, 25 and even 50 per cent in- 
creases on the normal premium rate to 
be set upon car owners who have been 
involved in serious accidents, is pre- 
sented what may be termed as a run- 
ning mate, that being a bill for the 
creation of a rating and appeal board 
for motor vehicle insurance. The meas- 
ure for the insurance board specifies 
that the new body take over the present 
duties of the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner in establishing the classification 
of motor vehicle rates. 

The: bill also contains a provision that 
no insurance company may issue a 
policy to any classified owner without 
exacting the excess premium required 
for his classification. 


Denounces Fictitious 
Fleet Writing 





Commissioner Levingston of 
Michigan Plans Dras- 
tic Action 





Conference with Carriers 





Threatens to Withhold Licenses 
from Agents Who Operate 
Garages 


LANSING, MIcH., May 26.—Commis- 
sioner Charles D. Livingston has again 
taken to task the automobile-writing 
companies for their practices in per- 
mitting the creation of fictitious fleets 
in order to write business on a volume 
basis at rates which the commissioner 
considers discriminatory. The com- 
missioner has also threatened to with- 
hold licenses from all persons con- 
nected with garages or automobile 
salesrooms unless abuses by such agents 
are discontinued. 


Mr. Livingston, who wrote the com- 
panies and conferred with company of- 
ficials about the fictitious fleet evil last 
July, is indignant at the continuance 
of the practice in Michigan territory in 
defiance of his ruling and in his latest 
letter to all auto companies active in 
this field he threatens immediate sus- 
pension or revocation of licenses of 
those carriers found offending in this 
regard in the future. He has also sent 
out a letter urging the companies to 
force their garage agents to adopt 
proper and legitimate methods. 

In order to explain fully his stand 
on these matters to the Michigan car- 
riers, the commissioner summoned rep- 
resentatives of the auto carriers of all 
types domiciled here for a conference 
in his offices. Officials of sixteen of the 
carriers were present, including stock 
carriers, mutuals, and reciprocals. They 
indicated a willingness to cooperate 
with the department after hearing the 
commissioner’s explanation of his posi- 
tion and his exposition of the insurance 
code as it affects these matters. 
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Indiana Conference Offers 
Varied Program 





“Responsibility” Topic to Be 
Discussed from Three 
Different Angles 


Complete plans for the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference to 
be held June 3, 4 and 5 in Wawasee, 
Ind., have been announced. At 10 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, June 3, 
T. Leigh Thompson, president of the 
conference, will call the meeting to or- 
der, and, following an address of wel- 
come to be delivered by Clarence C. 
Wysong, commissioner of insurance of 
Indiana, Mr. Thompson will deliver the 
presidential address. 

An informal discussion of the topic, 
“The Responsibilities of the Insuring 
Public to the Accident and Health Com- 
pany and Agents,” will follow Mr. 
Thompson’s address. On Wednesday 
morning the other side of the topic will 
be discussed when the conference will 
consider “The Responsibilities of the 
Accident and Health Agent to the Pub- 
lic and to His Company,” led by J. P. 
Collins, agency supervisor, National 
Casualty Company. On Wednesday 
evening the annual conference banquet 
will be held with entertainment pro- 
vided by the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Early Thursday morning the confer- 
ence members will discuss the last of 
the “responsibility” topics, the final one 
being “The Responsibilities of the Ac- 
cident and Health Company to the Pub- 
lic and to the Agent,” led by C. O. 
Pauley, secretary, Great Northern In- 
surance Company. 

Among the many pertinent topics to 
be discussed at the Round Table are: 
“To What Extent Should Agents Ad- 
just Claims?” which will be introduced 
by John Patterson, of the Midland 
Casualty Company, Milwaukee. “Is 
the So Called Non-Cancellable Term 
Clause a Desirable Provision in Our 
Policies?” another topic will be dis- 
cussed by George Manzellmann of the 
North American Accident Insurance 
Company, Chicago, and “To What Ex- 
tent Should Not Covered Provisions Be 
Used in Our Policies?” will be intro- 
duced by Chester W. McNeill of the 
Massachusetts Accident Company, Bos- 
ton. George W. Young, Jr., of the 
Inter-State Business Men’s Accident 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa, will 
speak on the topic, “What Effect Will 
the Standard Provisions For Disability 
Benefits in Life Policies Have on Our 
Policies?” 

Neither the ladies nor the golf en- 
thusiasts have been forgotten in the 
extensive program. The former will 
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Employee Frauds Near 
Total of Quarter Billion 





Survey Shows Only 23% _ of 
Losses Covered, New Type 
Policy Being Offered 

Last year, losses to business and 
other organizations, caused by the 
peculations and frauds committed by 
trusted employees are estimated to have 
reached nearly a quarter of a billion 
dollars, according to the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Company, of New York. 

As an outcome of employers’ ex- 
periences with underinsurance _inci- 
dent to the great majority of these 
losses, the company finds, the new 
blanket fidelity and position bonds are 
steadily being substituted for the older 
forms of surety protection. Its records 
of forty-six recent claims due to de- 
faulting officials, and lesser employees 
of various enterprises, show that losses 
of nearly $1,900,000 were insured to 
the extent of only about twenty-three 
per cent. The large balance had to 
be absorbed by the various employing 
companies. 

“The new coverages,” an officer of 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co. stated, “be- 
sides insuring all employees instead of 
merely a selected list, also give protec- 
tion against a greater variety of acts, 
since they include larceny, theft, for- 
gery, misappropriation, wrongful ab- 
straction, willful misapplication or 
other dishonest acts, whether committed 
directly or in collusion with outsiders. 

“This last provision is an important 
one, since it has often occurred that an 
employee not offered an opportunity to 
steal, or afraid to do so himself, has 
conspired with persons not employed by 
his concern to perpetrate a theft or 
fraud. 

“In the past, employers have had to 
guess at their needs for coverage and 
the selected workers who represent 
hazards. 

“The present comprehensive policies 
safeguard an employer against the 
peculations of any member of his force, 
and the amount of coverage that may 
be taken run as high as a million dol- 
lars or more, with the cost per thou- 
sand dollars of insurance diminishing 
as the amount of the bond increases.” 








be entertained at a bridge and tea to 
be held at the Tippecanoe Golf and 
Country Club on Tuesday afternoon, 
and on Wednesday will take a trip to 
the Wilkinson Quilt Factory in Ligo- 
neer, returning by way of Lake Win- 
ona. A thirty-six and an eighteen-hole 
tournament will be the main features 
for the golfers. Non-golfers will have 
the pleasure of a speed boat trip on 
Lake Wawasee. 





Barber & Baldwin Develop 
Engineering Facilities 





Inspection Service Expected to 
Improve Loss Ratio; Edgar 
Joins Staff 


Developments in the affiliated engi- 
neering company of the Barber and 
Baldwin Company, pioneers in aviation 
insurance underwriting, which will pro- 
vide for a regular and frequent inspec. 
tion of each aircraft insured, have been 
announced. Such inspections, and the 
introduction of safety measures, are 
expected to achieve a considerably im- 
proved loss experience in the business 
handled and at the same time render 
constructive assistance to the aircraft 
industry. 

Built up from a small nucleus of con- 
sulting engineers who have been advis- 
ing the underwriting agency in the past 
and who have been used for special 
work and reports, the present organiza- 
tion consists of a number of part and 
full-time engineers stationed at strate- 
gic points throughout North and South 
America. 

In addition, two superintendent pilot- 
engineers will cover the entire terri- 
tory in airplanes, coordinating the ef- 
forts of the local engineers, keeping 
them well informed on current develop- 
ments in aviation, and making such 
special engineering inspections and sur- 
veys as may be required. 

At the same time, Barber and Bald- 
win have announced that Pendleton Ed- 
gar, an experienced pilot and engineer, 
has joined their engineernig staff. Last 
year, as chairman of the Department of 
Commerce accident board, Mr. Edgar 
investigated 2000 aircraft accidents. 


Western Companies Merge 


Announcement of the merger of the 
Ohio Valley Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Evansville, Ind., and the Amer- 
ican Income Insurance Company, of In- 
dianapolis, has been made by Charles 
Scholar, president of the Indianapolis 
company. 

Under the merger agreement, the 
American Income Insurance Company 
assumes all of the business of the Ohio 
Valley Accident Company and _ will 
maintain a staff of agents to manage 
the additional business. James R. Dun- 
can, Evansville, was president of that 
company and H. H. Lockyear, also of 
Evansville, was secretary. 

The American Income Insurance 
Company, which has its home offices in 
the Meyer-Kiser bank building, Indian- 
apolis. Officers of the company, be- 
sides Mr. Scholar, are Elmer Johnson, 
vice-president, and Clarence C. Deu- 
pree, secretary, all of Indianapolis. 
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New Yorkers Heavily Victimized by 


Cheap Insurance Racket 


High-Pressure Salesmen Prey Upon Ignorance of 
Public After Passing of Law; Efforts to 
Prosecute Being Made 


By JosEpH C. H. FLYNN 
Deputy State Attorney General of New York 


HE investigation that the Attor- 
; General’s office has been con- 
ducting into the affairs and practices 
of fraudulent automobile service clubs 
again reveals that the New York buy- 
ing public has a childlike simplicity 
and a readiness to part with money 
that would do credit to the most gul- 
lible inhabitant of the hinterland ever 
portrayed on stage or in fiction. 

I have noticed in the six years that 
I have been on the staff of the Attor- 
ney General that every time a statute 
is passed about which there is con- 
fusion in the public mind some easy- 
money schemes comes into being. 
And so it is with the so-called “finan- 
cial responsibility act” passed at the 
1929 session of the Legislature. Only 
a small portion of our automobile 
owners and drivers know what that 
statute contemplates and demands. 
There is no reason for this lack of 
knowledge, for certainly the news- 
papers have, times without number, 
explained it; this office has answered 
all queries it has received, and the 
State Insurance Department has issued 
several official statements on the sub- 
ject. 

These companies are organized pur- 
suant to the general corporation law 
for the stated purpose of rendering 
automobile services to those with whom 
they contract. It is the intent, when 
corporate charters are procured, ac- 
cording to the filed papers, to provide 
towing service, automobile road maps, 
cheaper gas and oil and to help in any 
movement looking to the betterment of 
conditions for the drivers of cars. 

These stated purposes are legal and, 
therefore, the corporations can come 
into being. @ number of “high-pres- 
sure” salesmen are employed and out 
on the highways and byways and to 
garages and automobile agencies they 
wend their way. They promise their 
victims anything: and everything for 
sums varying from $29.50 to $71 for 
Periods of from one to two years. Lia- 
bility insurance for $5,000 or $10,000 
is only one of the promises. Bail bonds 
that can be carried about and are good 
anywhere (excepting Alaska and 
Guam) are tossed into the promises. 
Just why they except territorial pos- 
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sessions, I do not know, but, in fact, 
they do. 

“Connections” with judges good in 
the event of traffic violations are 
boasted of. In fact, the victims are in 
some instances told that they do not 
have to go to court if arrested, and 
again, sometimes, the salesmen display 
lists of “advisory boards” consisting of 
judges of the Supreme, municipal and 
magistrates’ courts, county officials and 
members of the Legislature adorning 
their “literature.” I have not yet found 
one official who will admit that he con- 
sented to the use of his name in connec- 
tion with this kind of salesmanship. 

The salesmen are always able to 
point to the statement stamped on 
application blanks that a special cam- 
paign is on for new members and the 
small rate asked for all these services, 
it is explained, will be continued for 
only a brief time. When the money is 
paid the company sends the victim a 
highly decorated parchment which is 
“dressed up” for all the world like an 
insurance policy, but which usually 
states in small agate type somewhere 
at the foot of it that the said docu- 
ment is not an insurance policy. 

There is also furnished what looks 
like a bail bond and is assumed to be 
a bail bond by the purchaser until he 
tries to use it. Then he discovers that 
he merely has a promise to procure a 
bond for him if he needs it, and if he 
will pay for it. Most of the companies 
do not even take the trouble to have 
the “instrument” signed by anyone, the 
only thing that might be called a sub- 
scription being a large and impressive 
red seal. 


Racketeer Competition Keen 

Competition is keen and high prices 
are paid good salesmen. One com- 
pany that I know of pays to their 
smooth-talking agents as high as $40 
out of every $47.50 collected. 








“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant” 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 
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Now, what can be done about this 
sort of thing? All this office can do— 
and we are doing it—is to have the 
corporate charters of these companies 
annulled and canceled and their assets 
—if any are to be found—taken over 
by the Insurance Department for liqui- 
dation. That, however, is not enough 
to rid the city of this crooked business, 
for there is nothing to prevent these 
“confidence-game” men from starting 
new companies—and they do. 

Our civil actions, if followed by vig- 
orous criminal prosecutions, will bring 
an end to this business, for there is no 
place in the world a swindler likes less 
than the inside of a jail. 

The United States Attorney for New 
York, Charles H. Tuttle, than whom 
there is none better as a prosecutor, 
has asked me to turn over to him all 
the complaints and information that I 
have received and gathered in my in- 
vestigation, and he and his assistant, 
John H. Wilson, will present this evi- 
dence to a Federal grand jury. 

So, with this new “racket” being 
attacked on three distinct fronts at the 
same time, I have an idea that a num- 
ber of “high-pressure” gentlemen are 
already looking about for something 
else to do. 





Reprinted from the New York Times of 
May 11, 1930.—EpirTor’s Nore. 











Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Admitted Assets 
$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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Insurance > In the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


N the case of an employee who is to- 
tally disabled because of an injury 
to his hand, it was decided by the 

Texas Commission of Appeals that the 
injured party was not entitled to cumu- 
lative compensation for the period of 
total disability and the period of total 
incapacity of hand, under the pro- 
vision of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act for specific injuries, such provision 
applying only where disability results 
from more than one specific injury, and 
not from a single specific injury con- 
current with a general injury. It was 
held that the employee was not entitled 
to compensation throughout the period 
of 300 weeks because of permanent par- 
tial incapacity of his hand, but was 
entitled merely to compensation for a 
period ascertained by deducting from 
the 150 weeks covered by the specific 
schedule for loss of hand the period for 
which he was given compensation for 
total disability. 


* * * 


In the matter of the fire insurance 
rate reduction ordered in November, 
1929, by the Virginia State Corporation 
Commission, an appeal was granted 
from the Commission’s decision by the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. 
Stock fire insurance companies to the 
number of 158, operating in Virginia, 
question the constitutionality of the 
order to reduce rates, which reduction 
would aggregate over $800,000 yearly. 


* * * 


The Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York has notified the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Association 
that the Rate Manual for 1930, of which 
proofs were submitted to Superin- 
tendent Conway, is not satisfactory to 
him. Mr. Conway understands that the 
rate level for fire and theft premiums, 
notwithstanding changes in various 
groups, remains about the _ same, 
whereas he claims that the premiums to 
be reduced by the rates should be made 
lower because of favorable experience. 
Superintendent Conway also rejects the 
proposed filings for 50/50 collision poli- 
cies, as he considers this method to be 
actuarially unsound and that it imposes 
an improper burden on the insuring 
public. 

ok BS * 

In the Louisiana Legislature a bill 
has been introduced to appropriate over 
$12,000 balance in the State Treasury 
from the tax on insurance companies, 
to the Louisiana State Fireman’s Asso- 
ciation. Another bill is intended to 
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provide methods of determining finan- 
cial responsibility of owners of auto- 
mobiles involved in accidents. 

* * * 


The Assistant Attorney General of 
the State of Washington, having been 
called upon to construe the application 
of the retaliatory law in ascertaining 
the premium tax payable in Washing- 
ton by a California company, holds that 
the later date of payment authorized in 
California, as well as the higher tax 
rate in that State, must be given con- 
sideration. He holds that the tax on 
the company’s Washington business 
should be computed at the California 
rate and under its method of payment, 
or, at the discretion of the State In- 
surance Commissioner, to be made at 
time prescribed by the Washington 
statute with allowance for the leniency 
in time of payment provided by the Cal- 
ifornia statute; provided the tax is not 
less than that payable at the Washing- 


ton rate. 
* 5 * 


The Attorney General of Nebraska 
has advised the State Fire Marshal 
that volunteer firemen of cities and vil- 
lages are entitled to compensation 
under the State workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, for injuries incurred while 
fighting fires or while on duty outside 
of the limits of the municipality . to 
which the fire department belongs. 

bod * * 


. A special session of the Georgia legis- 
lature may be called soon to consider 
the results of a survey involving pos- 
sible increase in revenue, adjustment 
of appropriations to meet revenues and 
a reduction of overhead expenses by 
consolidation of departments, etc. 

* * * 


The Mississippi legislature has been 
considering the new Code of 1930 and 
the House has approved all but one 
chapter of the Code. The chapter on 
insurance makes a few changes in the 
old law. One portion of the new Code 
provides that every insurance policy 
written in the State must be approved 
by the Insurance Commissioner. An- 
other amendment provides for stricter 
supervision of fraternal insurance asso- 
ciations. The Senate has also passed 
upon most of the chapters of the new 
Code of 1930, and the procedure still 
remaining, after the adoption of the 
respective chapters, will be the ap- 
proval of the Code in its entirety by 
the Senate and the House, as commit- 
tees of the whole, then the adoption of 





the Code formally by both Houses ang 
its submission to the Governor for his 


approval. 
* * * 


A bill recently introduced in Congress 
(H. R. 995) would create a division of 
safety in the Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics, Department of Labor. The pur. 
pose is to develop better methods of 
collecting and analyzing facts relating 
to industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases, and to disseminate such jn- 
formation and encourage the use of pre- 
ventive measures. The annual wage 
loss resulting from accidents is estj- 
mated by Secretary of Labor James J, 
Davis as at least one billion dollars, and 
he also estimates that injured workmen 
and their dependents are reimbursed by 
accident compensation to the amount of 
about two hundred million dollars year- 
ly; calculating from these figures that 
workers bear four-fifths of the eco- 
nomic burden. The proposed division of 
safety would create a museum wherein 
would be exhibited the most approved 
devices for safeguarding machinery and 
such other exhibits as would lessen, pre- 
vent and control industrial accidents 


and diseases. 
ok * * 


The Department of Commerce of the 
United States and other .cooperating 
agencies interested in the safety of avi- 
ation are obtaining and compiling reli- 
able data which are expected to ulti- 
mately decrease premium or liberalize 
existing insurance policy forms, and 
tend to stimulate interest in aviation 
in general. 

* * * 

A bill in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture which will be discussed at the next 
annual session would regulate pro- 
cedure in certain actions of tort under 
the law relating to compulsory insur- 
ance for owners of motor vehicles. 


* * * 


A recent decision in the Texas Su- 
preme Court was to the effect that a 
private insurance company writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
must accept the application of an in- 
dustrial concern for workmen’s com- 
pensation even though the company 
does not desire to write s#me because of 
extra hazardous occupations in con- 
nection with the business of the appli- 
cant. The Supreme Court holds that 
the company has no legal right to re- 
fuse business offered to it, and that it 
must accept such business. Workmen’s 
compensation rates for Texas are pre- 
pared by the Texas Employers’ Insur- 
ance Association, and are filed with the 
State Insurance Board, subject to its 
approval. Private insurance companies 
are not permitted to charge less than 
such rates. 
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UniqueReunion Draws 
Many to Baltimore 





Former American Bonding 
Company Men Pleased 
with Affair 





George Cator Honored 





More Than 120 From All Parts of 
U. S. Journey to Fiesta; 
Banquet Gay Occasion 


Responding to the tocsin sounded late 
in April by President George L. Rad- 
cliffe, more than 120 former employees 
of the American Bonding Company put 
on festive moods and doffed business 
cares and worries to take part in a two- 
day fiesta as the guests of their “alma 
mater” in Baltimore on Thursday and 
Friday, May 15 and 16. 

Hero of the occasion was George Ca- 
tor, one-time and well remembered 
commander-in-chief of the forces of the 
American Bonding Company whose 
deeds of long ago in leading the com- 
pany from financial instability at a 
time when all companies were hard 
pressed, into a strong and powerful 
organization, are matters of anecdote. 
Old in years, his spirit retains youth 
and power, and his two speeches at the 
banquet on Thursday evening were ap- 
propriately termed “corking”’ by his lis- 
teners. One speech, full of sparkling 
wit and humor, followed the burst of 
applause which met his entrance into 
the banquet chamber, and the second 
was given when he was presented with 
a silver loving cup by the banqueters. 
While beaming upon his friend Mr. 
Cator, who received the loving cup, 
George Radcliffe, to his surprise, was 
also presented with an exact duplicate 
cup. 

_The members attending the Reunion, 
some of them coming from as far as 
the Pacific Coast, included: Howard 
Abrahams, Brooklyn; W. S. Anderson, 
Baltimore; A. Gordon Armstrong, Bos- 
ton; James H. Baker, Adrian, Mich.; 
W. E. Barton, Indianapolis; H. T. E. 
Beardsley, New York; William Beck, 
Baltimore; Clarence K. Bennett, San 
Francisco; Albert Bird, Wilmington; 
James W. Bird, Baltimore; Judge 
Carroll T. Bond, Annapolis; Frank W. 
Bond, Annapolis; William A. Bullock, 
New York; Harry W. Butts, Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; R. C. Carson, Trenton; George 
Cator, Baltimore; James J. Claypoole, 
Baltimore; C. H. Clayton, Baltimore; 
Charles Clifford, Baltimore; F. J. 
Clunet, Baltimore; Alexander D. 
Cockey, Baltimore; Daniel Combs, New 
ork; Harry W. Conant, Boston; 
Francis X. Connolly, Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam E. Conroy, Baltimore; Charles E. 
Craig, Baltimore; Vincent Cullen, New 
ork; George F. Cushwa, Baltimore; 
- A. Davis, Baltimore; Thomas J. 
eLashmutt, Washington; Garner W. 
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Fidelity & Deposit Makes 
Agency Changes 





Resignation of Old Atlanta Agents 
Necessitates New A ppoint- 
ments 


BALTIMORE, May 27.—The Fidelity 
and Deposit Company announces the 
appointment of Fred L. Nesbitt of 
Atlanta, Ga., as southeastern man- 
ager, succeeding Haas & Howell, re- 
signed. Haas & Howell served in the 
capacity of general agents for the F. 
& D. for Georgia since 1895, and will 
continue to act as general agents for 
Atlanta. 

The Fidelity and Deposit has also 
appointed Spratlin, Harrington & 
Thomas general agents for surety lines 
in Atlanta and vicinity. Members of 
the firm are well known in the insur- 
ance field of Georgia, especially W. E. 
Harrington, who is a past president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. Thomas and Mr. Spratlin 
are both active in the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Mr. Thomas 
having served as president of that or- 
ganization. 

William M. Baker has been trans- 
ferred from executive representative 
in charge of the eastern territory of 
the F. & D., to manager of the Kansas 
City branch office. 








Denmead, Baltimore; Judge Samuel K. 
Dennis, Baltimore; C. C. DeRosa, New 
York; Garriet Dewers, Detroit; J. H. 
Dittmann, Baltimore; A. A. Dority, 
Boston; Howard Doyle, Cincinnati; 
Col. William C. Dufour, New Orleans; 
Wallace Egerton, Boston; L. E. Exline, 
Philadelphia; Harry Fallon, Baltimore; 
Vernon L. Foxwell, Cleveland; Clarence 
T. Gray, New York; John A. Griffin, 
New York; Albert B. Hall, Dallas; 
William R. Hammond, Baltimore; W. 
H. Hansmann, Chicago; E. C. Harring- 
ton, Cambridge, Md.; Wallace P. 
Harvey, New York; W. A. Higgins, 
Baltimore; R. G. Hilton, Rockville; 
Fred S. Hughes, Los Angeles; William 
C. Hunter, Baltimore; E. C. Irelan, 
Baltimore; Harvey L. Jones, New 
York; Leo S. Jones, Randallstown, Md.; 
Rupert Kavanagh, New York; J. L. D. 
Kearney, Hartford; Joseph H. King, 
Philadelphia; E. E. Kolb, Baltimore; 
William H. Krause, Baltimore; Ray- 
mond C. Laib, Brooklyn; Charles R. 
Laurenson, Canton, Ohio; Robert 
Lecky, Richmond; J. Collins Lee, Hart- 
ford; John A. Luhn, Baltimore; 
Charles H. McComas, Bel Air, Md.; 
Charles N. McNaughton, Detroit; J. 
Preston W. McNeal, Baltimore; Luther 
E. Mackall, New York; D. Clinton 
Mackey, New York; James R. Manning, 
Balimore; R. Earl Mathews, Newark; 
Eugene L. Meanley, New York; Ridge- 
ly P. Melvin, Annapolis; F. Morris 
Miller, New York; D. Edward Monroe, 
St. Louis; Norman R. Moray, New 
York; John F. Neuschaeffer, Balti- 
more; E. R. Nuttle, Baltimore; Regi- 
nald S. Opie, Baltimore; Vernon G. 
Peirson, San Francisco: Sullivan Pitts, 
Baltimore; Edwin W. Poe, New York; 
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A. Bit Baleay Ateir Bout’ 
with Statistics 





Quit Preventing, Let ’er Rip, 
Infers Wills in Gay Code 
of “Safety” 


To avoid accidents, or rather mini- 
mize them, follow this procedure. Hire 
a girl under eighteen years of age, 
with less than three months’ experience 
in driving a motor vehicle, put her be- 
hind the wheel of a bus, put the bus 
in reverse gear, have her back it 
through a safety zone, have the street 
wet and slippery, muddy preferred, and 
do all this between the hours of 4 and 
5 a.m. Tuesday. Incidentally it should 
be raining and the bus without tire 
chains, and have the girl driver dis- 
regard all traffic signals. 

That’s the recipe as B. G. Wills of 
the Occidental Indemnity Company 
sees it, and as he interprets the acci- 
dent statistics of the California Motor 
Vehicle Department. 

“Most of the motor vehicle accidents 
occur on Saturday between the hours 
of 4 and 7 p.m. on dry streets, or high- 
ways, in clear weather, in daylight, and 
without infraction of the motor vehicle 
laws,” Wills states. 

“The statistical records of the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department of the State of 
California show that there were 2011 
persons killed and 31,795 injured in the 
first eleven months of 1929. Thirty- 
eight hundred operators were involved 
in these accidents, 3300 of whom were 
males; 2652 of the operators involved 
were guilty of motor vehicle law vio- 
lations and 2539 of the cars involved 
were defective in some particular. 

“Most of these accidents were caused 
by automobiles while operated by male 
drivers between the ages of 25 and 54. 








Register Pope, Philadelphia; Judge 
Arthur D. Powell, Atlanta; Lewis Pry- 
or, Chicago; George L. Radcliffe, Balti- 
more; William M. Reinhardt, Balti- 
more; General Lawrason Riggs, Balti- 
more; E. R. Roberts, Philadelphia; 
Paul Rutherford, New York; John J. 
Ryan, New York; Henry J. Sage, New 
York; J. Harry Scgisler, Baltimore; 
Herman F. Schwefler, Philadelphia; 
John G. Scott, Baltimore; W. Mason 
Shehan, Easton, Md.; Samuel H. 
Shriver, Baltimore; Harvey Simms, 
Windsor, N. Y.; Karl Singewald, Balti- 
more; Horace T. Smith, Baltimore; 
Wilson H. Smith, Boston; Thomas 
Southgate, Durham, N. C.; W. Herbert 
Stewart, Chicago; H. H. Stryker, Hart- 
ford; W. W. Symington, Baltimore; Al- 
bert G. Towers, Baltimore; J. Chris- 
holm, Baltimore; Gen. Francis E. 
Waters, Baltimore; Arthur Watling, 
St. Louis; A. P. Weaver, Baltimore; 
E. Hyde Weedon, Baltimore; H. Web- 
ster Wells, Baltimore; Charles A. 
White, Buffalo; Thomas E. White, New 
York; E. K. Wilson, Baltimore; Wil- 
liam B. Wood, Baltimore; Edgar Zim- 
merman, Baltimore. 
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Compulsory Law Favored 
for State Departments 





Mass. Commissioners Approve 
Bill Now Pending 


Boston, May 24.—State department 
heads and employees and others favor 
a bill before the Massachusetts House 
Committee on Ways and Means to ex- 
tend the compulsory motor vehicle lia- 
bility insurance law to include vehicles 
owned by public departments. W. A. 
L. Bazeley, commissioner of conserva- 
tion; Capt. George A. Parker, registrar 
of motor vehicles; Frank E. Lyman, 
commissioner of public works, and Wil- 
liam C. Adams, director of fisheries and 
game are all in favor of such legisla- 
tion. 

They argue that under the present 
system the drivers operate a State au- 
tomobile and must pay for the personal 
liability out of their own pockets or 
face legal expenses in any suit growing 
out of an accident. 

Maurice J. Splaine, counsel for the 
Massachusetts Engineers’ Association 
and George A. Montague, president of 
the Association favor the measure, 
while Frank W. Grinnell, Representa- 
tive Swan of Barre and J. W. Bartlett, 
city solicitor of Newton, object to the 
provision making the State liable to 
action in motor vehicle cases, but favor 
the general purpose of the bill. 





State-Fund Movement Active in 
Missouri 


George R. Patterson, secretary of the 
Missouri State Federation of Labor, 
which is sponsoring a movement for 
State-fund workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in Missouri, has announced 
that sufficient signatures on the initia- 
tive petitions now being circulated have 
been obtained in six congressional dis- 
tricts of the State. In order to get the 
question on the ballots at the next No- 
vember elections, the petitioners must 
file sufficient signatures in eleven con- 
gressional districts with Secretary of 
State Becker by July 3. 

The compensation law amendment 
for State-fund insurance was the prin- 
cipal subject for consideration at the 
annual three-day convention of the 
State Federation of Labor held at Han- 
nibal on May 26, 27 and 28. 


Directors Elected 


BALTIMORE, May 24.—E. R. Decary, 
president of the Title Guaranty and 
Trust Corporation of Canada, with 
headquarters at Montreal, and Frank 
R. Kent of Baltimore, were elected 
members of the board of directors of 
the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company at a meeting this week. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





Casualty News 
in Brief 











International ReInsurance Corp. 


Gross net income for the first four 
months of 1930 of the International Re- 
Insurance Corporation aggregated $1,- 
870,000—this as compared to $756,000 
gross net income for the first four 
months of 1929. Gross net income of 
the corporation for the month of April 
alone was $542,000. Excess of income 
over disbursements during the same 
period, i.e., the first four months of 
1930 was $740,000 as against $380,000 
for the same period of 1929. 

Losses for the four months of 1930 
have been very moderate and sub- 
stantially below normal, and expenses 
have been maintained at the low level 
prevailing during 1929. 

Taking all factors into consideration 
the period has been a most satisfactory 
one, and the indications are judging it 
from the result over the four months 
that 1930 will show both a gross and a 
net income of upward of 100 per cent in 
excess of 1929. The corporation’s stock 
has recently been put on a 5 per cent 
quarterly dividend basis, first quarterly 
dividend being payable May 1. _ 


Conn. Insurance Dept. 
in New Quarters 


The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment is preparing to move into a new 
if temporary home. The department, 
of which Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham is the head, will occupy the en- 
tire fifteenth floor and part of the 
twelfth floor of the American Industrial 
Building at 983 Main Street, taking 
possession about June 1. 

The department’s present quarters, 
No. 179-181 Capitol Avenue, are soon 
to be razed to make way for the pro- 
jected State office building. The depart- 
ment has been at its present location 
eight years. It outgrew the available 
space and additional offices at 94 Buck- 
ingham Street had to be obtained to 
house the examining force. 

The offices in the American Indus- 
trial Building will be the fourth home 
of the department since its inception 
in 1865. 

The department is this year observ- 
ing its sixty-fifth anniversary. 


Announcement was made last week 
by the American Surety Company of 
the election to the Board of Trustees of 
J. D. O’Keefe, president of the Whitney 
National Bank of New Orleans, La. 





Big Premium Gain Enjoyed 
by Standard Surety 





Three New Offices Open Since 
January 1 Prove Profitable 


The Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York in the first 
four months of 1930 showed an increase 
in net premiums of 147 per cent over 
the corresponding months of 1929, The 
development of premium income jg 
evenly spread over all lines, with auto 
liability, plate glass and burglary show. 
ing the largest ratio of increase. The 
development of business has been con- 
fined principally to the Eastern and 
Mid-Western States. 

Since the first of the year three com- 
plete service offices have been opened— 
in Albany, N. Y.; Indianapolis, Ind, 
and Jamaica, L. I., to render immediate 
underwriting and claim facilities to 
agents in those territories. On April 
30, the Company had an agency plant 
of 854 agents. It is licensed in 43 States 
and the District of Columbia. 


Irving E. Read Successful in 
New Field 


Irving E. Read, for many years 
prominent in insurance legal and 
brokerage circles in Chicago, but who 
moved to Los Angeles several months 
ago, has had marked success since be- 
coming associated with Paul Nourse, 
prominent insurance attorney of that 
city. Mr. Read was one of the found- 
ers of the Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of Illinois and was its secretary 
until he moved his home to Los An- 
geles last fall, due to the health of his 
son. 

Mr. Nourse represents the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company, Central 
West Casualty Company, and does 
some of the legal work for the New 
York Indemnity Company. His offiee 
handles about forty suits a month in- 
volving automobile liability, surety 
bonds and other miscellaneous insur- 
ance litigation in addition to corpora- 
tion and general practice. Mr. Read 
was legal adviser as well as secretary 
to the Insurance Brokers Association 
of Illinois. 


Open Richmond Branch 


Nichols Company, of Washington, 
D. C., have announced the opening, on 
May 15, of a branch office in the Mu- 
tual Building in Richmond, Va. Ellis 
M. Bristow, an experienced and well 
trained claims man, who has been as 
sociated with the Washington office of 
the Nichols Company for the past seven 
years, will manage the new branch. 
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A Note of Warning to 
Actuaries 
(Concluded from page 3) 


of employees who previously had been 
unacquainted with the benefits of in- 
surance and also in cementing relations 
between employers and employed. At 
the present time there are more than 
six million employees who are insured 
under group policies. Actuaries are 
entitled to no little credit for the 
part they have played in develop- 
ing group insurance. 

Competition for this class of 
business became very keen and 
some actuaries began to feel that 
not all of their profession were 
always sound in the premium 
rates they quoted for the larger 
groups. It was left, howver, to 
the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York to take 
practical action, as evidenced in 
his report dated March 29, 1926, 
when he says: 


“Group insurance, although a 
recent outgrowth in the life in- 
surance field, has reached a state now 
where it must be recognized as one of 
the most important factors in the life 
insurance business. Competition in this 
field, especially as regards large risks, 
has become exceedingly keen. However, 
no tendency to cut rates unduly became 
noticeable until the latter part of 
1925, at which time competition for 
large risks reached the stage where a 
rate war was threatened and in fact 
resulted in cutting rates below what, in 
the opinion of this department, the 
companies could safely charge and con- 
tinue to do business. In order to avoid 
such an unsatisfactory and possibly 
disastrous situation, I called a confer- 
ence of the representatives of the com- 
panies writing group insurance. | It 
was agreed by those present that mini- 
mum premiums for the first year of 
group insurance should be required by 
law. The department has, therefore, 
prepared a bill which provides for mini- 
mum premiums for group life insur- 
ance for the first year and for the re- 
adjustment of such premiums at the 
end of any year based on experience, 
which adjustment may be made retro- 
active for such policy year only.” 

As far as I know, this was the first 
time that it was considered necessary to 
pass a law to prevent actuaries or other 
company officers from quoting premi- 
ums that might not prove self-support- 
ing. 

Finally, evidence of this tendency 
can be found in a review of the history 
on this continent of the development of 
disability income benefits issued in con- 
nection with life insurance policies. 
The introduction of disability benefits 
presented, among others, two very im- 
portant problems to actuaries. First it 
was necessary to make up a schedule 
of disability premium rates that would 
be sufficient to provide the cost of the 
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disability benefits, and, second, it was 
necessary to so word disability clauses 
that they would be capable of sound 
administration. The subject is so fresh 
in your minds that an extended review 
of it at this time is not called for. It 
is sufficient to say that both in the con- 
struction of rates and in the writing of 
disability clauses the actuarial treat- 
ment left something to be desired. 

An opportunity was presented the 
actuaries to demonstrate their business 
ability by placing disability benefits on 
a self-supporting and profitable basis. 
Some actuaries seized the opportunity 
and other actuaries neglected it. Thus 
the subject stood until it became a mat- 
ter of interest to the insurance commis- 
sioners. 

Disability Provisions 


At the December, 1928, meeting of 
the commissioners a resolution was 
adopted favoring uniform provisions 
for total and permanent disability bene- 
fits in life contracts. At that time a 
special committee of department actu- 
aries was appointed to cooperate with 
a committee of company actuaries that 
had been appointed some months earlier 
by former Superintendent Beha of New 
York. At the September, 1929, meet- 
ing of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners a report was 
adopted containing standard provisions 
for total and permanent disability bene- 
fits in connection with life policies, and 
at the same time a resolution was 
adopted that in connection with the pro- 
posed standard provisions the commis- 
sioners believed that an adequate re- 
serve basis, graded according to the 
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waiting period, should be made com- 
pulsory. 

The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has a long and 
honorable record in the life insurance 
business. I realize and I am very ready 
to pay tribute to what the life insur- 
ance business owes to the insurance 
commissioners. I believe that the part 
that the insurance commissioners 
played with reference to the American 
Men Table, group insurance and disa- 
bility benefits is open to high com- 
mendation. 

However, I should like to raise 
the question whether we, as 
actuaries, were wise to allow sit- 
uations to develop that required 
these actions by the insurance 
zommissioners. I believe that the 
time has come when you must 
carefully consider the part that 
supervision plays in the business 
and the part that management 
plays in the business. Unless I 
am mistaken, a tendency has de- 
veloped among actuaries to en- 
courage the insurance commis- 
sioners to shoulder burdens that 
properly belong to us. Government 
agencies may have discretion, may 
be efficient, and may be practical 
minded, but they are not best adapted 
to deal with actuarial problems. Un- 
less we have the courage to shoulder 
our own burdens, to solve our own prob- 
lems, we shall find ourselves more and 
more relegated to the background. We 
shall find that bureaucracy, feeding on 
its own appetite, will more and more 
control our affairs. 

What is going to be best for the busi- 
ness in the long run? The insurance 
commissioner has his job, the actuary 
has his job. I believe that in this mat- 
ter we should take courage and should 
formulate the policy that in the long 
run will be of greatest benefit, cooper- 
ating wherever necessary with all other 
interested parties and so advancing the 
best interests of the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


Extra Dividend Declared 


Officials of the Indianapolis Life In- 
surance Company have announced an 
extra dividend of $50,000 to company 
policyholders. The extra dividend is in 
addition to the company’s regular divi- 
dend of 1930 to policyholders. 

The company is in its twenty-fifth 
year, operating wholly as a mutual 
company and has more than $100,000,- 
000 of insurance on its books. During 
the life of the company dividends paid 
the policyholders are equal to the total 
death claims paid. The present extra 
dividend is the sixth paid policyholders 
since 1915. 
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PREMIUMS AND LOSSES IN 1929 IN IMPORTANT LINES 


Transactions of Leading Companies in Motor. Vehicle, Earthquake, Inland Marine, 
Tornado, Hail and Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 
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General Ins. Co. of America, Seattle...... 592,190 274,321 ere 22,764 1, 869 75,022 ee oe 10,512 199 
George Washington, Greensboro.......... 00 -see02 00 eee es tere, cateca: neve Teast 5, 630 CU cscs (ed dase Saeeee  eee 
Georgia Home, Columbus, Ga. .......... 0 -+-- Ree ee” copaes Ree ee Pas 17, 822 5,133 en: a 2,112 17 
Germanic WOT oc avion scenes 542,751 97,272 Meee) Score 15,816 240 12, 625 Pe? Skanes:  oeiraen ee 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia............ 78,032 34,467 1, 861 1 22,046 12,351 92, 862 SE kccscs ‘hanes 2,197 439 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls...............+. 786, 156 283, 882 4) re Pr 546, 773 225, 050 368, 950 128, 688 155,171 37,408 21, 286 7,707 
Globe of America, Pittsburgh............ 47,732 15,310 _- were 3,087 883 22,488 10,745 * 1,584 1,806 392 
Globe Sy Se a aie 2,123,579 723,817 oe 3,920,488 2,887,949 1,050,499 515,071 480,352 183,955 35,455 6,080 
Granite State, Portsmouth. .............. 32, 867 eee ck Sceawok J eee “i, oman 27,970 LS [Pe ee 1,467 470 
Great American, N. Y.............0000+ 921,047 429,045 , NS er 699, 433 239,073 774,329 308, 580 641,115 222, 155 48,246 14, 606 
Great Lakes, Chicago..............0000. 46,761 38, 863 EuQe (wasted). wodene ~~ Weacree 34,556 i See ee 
ee enti COS lee eT) A aac! Wonaeate Guana Wkegldas 6, 067 er nr oC eT ae 
Roparanity POURS 6.0: sc cccccccecdve 117, 802 32, 212 GO > diate: - “Rietad>  ceurets 36,793 eee 5, 865 1,065 
Gulf, Dallas UE t ew eteeasek weeees bane on eaeeE re 1,299 Oe '“Sdierda "pesakes 77,043 CG, acct | Cuweeee *. gta "Sane 
Hamilton Lo. eer 199, 763 61,506 SEA? ccvesc:  ““auldeaed eurwear 28, 760 MEP escine. ~ scerel 11, 836 3, 834 
Hampton Roads F. & M., Norfolk........ 1,808 SE ey et ORR R ee Mee ence 11,321 I Sunk Gruen 523 8 
Hanover WMS Avs sects ex cencess 627,394 277,915 8,823 2 218,465 111,323 334, 809 Te aaeann) \ edment 2,437 3,060 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo.............+..++ Bria a) * ge ant WY) | i dale dies cee Lean 55,44 | ee rer 13, 608 1,913 
Hartford, Hartford..............0.+.+0s 3,388,737 1,308,706 67,178 ...... 1,773,069 643,232 2,902,886 1,259,408 2,314,341 876,736 132,530 44,372 

ome F. & M., San Francisco............ | _..+--- rat, ON eee 57,917 6,921 87,585 SG kicnce space 3, 786 1,151 
nn Bp CR els ana meee 7,762,759 2,725,318 64,618 ...... 1,768,314 738,204 2,705,326 1,119,537 2,355,765 953,507 276,170 87,347 
i. carcsivesers Ge -GSON. oecces) . Kpebaw ) ndeese. | Sereue 245, 786 Si nektees | vanese- sake “agens 
PORATION Weis). acces il i ae arr Te 11,917 6,306 29,510 Pe etic | eaevee —109 987 
SRUMEMCARU RMON 66 cc 4 sue | lake | wenlents WO koh Reetes ae 29,794 Serer eer 2,038 220 

udson, N. Y....... 125,723 55, 260 a ee 4,777 1,986 163,067 60,246 106,448 33,692 2,911 651 
Illinois Fire, Peoria. . winloaidcc RA We GEOR nn VaR, «| needa» “Nenaeads ieerees 34,815 MM)  sicaad 6 daevae, esas = Veeens 
Imperial Assurance, N. 115, 180 49,068 me. peukce | “Udawee « Veseees 41,406 See. “weaneal ~ leona 8,439 1,713 
Importers & Exporters, N. Y...........+ 929, 821 569,536 “EO scence 114, 276 121,789 61,355 17, 282 eee ae 35 956 44 
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: « g $ $ 2 
Independence Fire, Philadelphia.......... 65, 066 43,353 seers ES 27,777 17,627 S saeene 651 “ae Ur 
Industrial, Akron, 0....................- Pe GUE GC ce gute: pads 7, 946 RS ere th 
Industrial, Dallas SSE see 134,076 44,301 BE Pecos: 8 feces 1 ooan 22,113 ERY Groene puimactioce| *, Seaces) | tr 
Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia........... 2,619,585 1,102,510 13,200 7 4,043,448 1,816,485 849,051 344, 136 601,992 220,553 81,196 | 21,779 Tn 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Philadelphia... ... 115, 802 41,577 SO re 37,844 21,336 90,095 SOG Heceee,  Setevas. fone) ee v 
Jefferson Fire, Newark.................. 19,010 3, 466 ee Oo ceeees 6,704 327 6 esse 780 30 Tr 
Henokerbooker, N.Y..0............00000 137,270 38, 275 re 9, 400 2,206 73,736 26,862 11,124 3,959 5,613 979 Tt 
La Salle Fire, New Orleans.............. 269, 006 ol, a ee eee 18, 094 5, 263 33,346 Ree hseee ee. “neers Sid ae Tt 
Liberty Bell, Philadelphia............... 143,841 58,464 See ea 15,308 1,961 a. caeatea 643 ve Vie 
Lincoln Fire, N.Y................ 0.002. 71,537 11,668 16,401 8 ee et eee 109, 654 28,476 61 54 10,878 3, 69 Vis 
Long Island Fire, N. Y.................. 5,616 1, 228 | ere 416 74 4,534 907 388 132 37 33 We 
Lumbermens, Philadelnhia Pert ORD pag ee 129,595 67,610 ere 3,538 292 50,376 Bee Svcs ~~  sehane 129 47 We 
Manhattan F. & M., N. Y............0.. eee ee TE lsscese ieee. eanee MR SOOM cevece-  sasens We 
AL EGA CO OIE gue ee i 
en, Bes . le ee ’ 
Mechanics, Philadelphia Fe aes eS bose 78,032 34,467 1,861 1 22,046 12,351 92,862 | Se ar I} 
Mechanics & Traders, New Orleans........ ee a ee 2, 925 452 3, 233 
eS eee --- 479,998 210,730 2,066. ...... j|.988,547 43,854 159,277 41,100 «...... ...... 
Merchants & Mfrs., N. Y.. Lay q i a.) en as ’ 65: os 
Merchants Fire, Denver................. ee Gee WE  cccccic. easeaeel  -meenets 9,746 i ee 641 
Mercury, St. Paul...............ccccece a 328, 412 P 77,395 SY py” | ed 4,386 
DS & a ss Mls eoemucc yO 1,060 2,067 BS  “gneces 71 30 
Michigan F. & M., Detroit.............. 1,655 1,443 . casace —977 1,897 70, 732 me” Nathus © _praprners 3,079 901 
Michigan Millers Mut., Lansing.......... 19, 261 1,348 7,611 Oe 150ee feeds 143,889 SE kkeues | ceheanene 5,201 303 Be 
Millers National, Chicago............... 112,624 56,189 6,027 wee! Ae, Teen 88, 283 BEGME cdsanw iSaeseern 9 hoes ks Ce 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee. ....... 230, 196 176,241 oo en 109, 084 52,828 157,136 ENE, eke 1 oeacies 3,714 2,830 ly 
Minneapolis F. & M., Minneapolis eet ae 27,864 18,726 | Si 26, 835 6,868 129, 251 mee Pe Pe 2,132 163 lu 
ess sc ccuces caves “Ggesicl ues” celta”. woheve. (- debunk 14, 139 EE, ecciss. lo aaseaceh = sees atee Mi 
Monarch Fire, Cleveland................ : ae ey ee : mm Sa SS : 
National American Fire, Omaha.......... BR yee BINS kcédaet  tsesed ‘anemic SOURED CIR © ose secgic 9 seamen - 9 eaeee Ot 
National Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh... ne 1,861 1 22,046 12,351 92, 862 ps ae re , 
National Fire & Marine, Elizabeth... cet Se eeeese | Bienen ie ey ee, | Neate, legushease OE 8 akin teas).  Liewecn. eee 
National Fire, Hartford................. 4,709,084 2,169,643 ee 137,794 38,484 1,521,926 508, 157 6,691 4,517 20, 160 9,314 
National Guaranty Fire, Newark......... 75, 905 DOME) un hee <uaaer . Laemeven 2: meme 16, 254 EA ec «© Saeco aes AN 
National Liberty, N. Y.................. 1,777,226 1, as 725 7,016 99 247,215 74,533 366,548 Svc wens 71,554 3,847 
National Reserve, Dubuque.............. 11,010 1,111 RN mosses:  GuSenee. eens 63,763 CADRE? <<“ oeeeee “cewede — yacece, ee An 
National Security Fire, Omaha........... 86,386 33,431 _, ere 103, 481 41,738 36, 334 A Cre 421 73 Ea 
National Standard, Houston............. 95, 945 45,574 795 Oe pkeeet 6 eee 20, 407 729 Si re ae oe ohare Fir 
National Union, Pittsburgh.............. 6,650,438 3,616,221 ore 263,984 97,613 551,789 191, 284 11,854 2,978 Gu 
Newark Fire, Newark REE RONG Ble sah le ae)6 485,745 207, 293 eer 35, 944 6,505 184, 067 41,063 9,334 1,44 Ha 
seem wentee Me? © “Aieses Swan  Meemens Int 
OWED TIE cece ccccces © choses  wecane | EB severe ¢ ¢ Int 
New Hampshire, Manchester............ 115, 201 OR ote Wess 3,352 4,711 134, 746 *30, 842 8,613  *3,912 Ne 
New Jersey, Newark...................- 436,609 243,096 eee 24, 835 10,670 79,400 27,678 8,421 1,721 Pi 
a 8 eee 44,082 15,396 ors 2,739 883 14, 667 10, 702 1,195 Pr 
New York State Fire, Albany............ 39, 556 63,249 re | errr 7,870 3,451 1,222 20 Re 
New York oe 2 en 75,825 34, 662 re 1,163 319 76,535 23,918 i 6, 243 1,341 Re 
eS Se ee 844, 563 381,785 35,009 215 302, 967 161, 153 196, 847 119, 185 346, 222 130,369 20,195 5,768 
North Carolina * ee 31,466 8,357 Me wecats 3,656 469 37,840 5,568 15, 069 4,557 543 976 
_,. a eee 584,114 240,787 BM) Gusesc! .sasaua  oclsuaae 169,910 ere 641 2 
a ee. A Se ee 933,595 501,941 2 | rr 260,533 101,031 389, 063 108, 181 14,486 1,444 32,198 11,928 
Northwestern F. & ene ee a ae se 39,891 EGG Skeware. . lesen 1,953 845 DI 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee....... 509,210 213, 662 Ee) Pixacaen <csekex  <(seuwer 341,895 SA ee ee 2,105 890 
CSS ee ee ee 54, 656 13,749 es 19,739 3,920 16,297 CS AS ee 2,249 269 At 
Ohio Farmers, LeRoy..................- 1,078 , 242 SR ee tee 170,958 92,721 3,474 705 2,143 99 Br 
Ce CONT AOOMOD.... . sovewccccececess 237,190 122,174 A) en 102,330 55,640 74,042 19,077 1,279 117 2,919 975 Br 
Old Dominion Fire, Roanoke ............ 2,869 505 Be acc toeeeee | “Gee 14, 741 PGR; ckccawc | “Sastnns 2,038 363 Cs 
== oS eee ere 290, 358 104,995 <r 295 783 176, 042 28,780 i rere 2,539 1,686 Ce 
Pacific American Fire, Los Angeles....... 9 ...... 0 ce eee atamscds- -cewescns _caitedue a ES §30,055 2,475 398 8 Cr 
oe 671,074 322,225 J 10,767 3,391 107,363 Dy Y Se i amr ee 18,071 1,244 Ey 
ee Oe ee Feit ea eps ere 100, 174 43, 143 MOEe unease. Vataain Seaver 28,196 SCR ree 1,418 98 Ge 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia.......... 736,963 356,297 a 207,070 84, 620 324,946 TO, exces |S 47,203 41,522 Le 
Peoples Fire, Frederick.................. 342, 824 223,729 MR Stouts VaR of seneoe 2,706 Me «(sasss teens seus Li 
Peoples National, N. Y.............ccc0ce 330,056 227,614 1,303 675 45,911 13, 767 68,073 SB eeesc = oes 13, 289 714 le 
Philadelphia F. & M., Philadelphia. ...... 154,093 64, 854 3,140 183,793 83,477 181,584 DOME 8 8 .Gkoeaer —_Yaatedis 17,738 2,234 le 
ere eee rereen 849,393 352, 239 20, 188 415, 163 133,760 730, 946 230,757 142,249 26,043 33,845 23,349 le 
i rac cca = gaat a., ERROR VOSEEGDE . widcicae. © Teens SJR 0 okiceac. “ausees «ase ‘ale Ne 
Potomac, Washington........ a ere ae ee ere N 
Presidential F. & M., Chicago... ae 19,799 De Ceccsas> eadncs) cdneecas ‘ Jsessuns (ERED “REE Gates). ‘Reus N 
Providence Washington, aie... ee 528,584 214, 657 Se 472,351 Ne 
DURUM MNP Wevisccicaccstcescvss  asvece 142 EEE ciseceks. ‘acres Saiecas 7,925 4,485 WE Sas |) eee N 
INNO a6 %5 wie 4 s-crn-s Sie'a'w ain se 2,791 EE Pe, - einer,  Sademaines 4 lteter 5,247 we. Sager feeenss are P: 
Public Fire, OS SE eae 1,310,763 507,412 J ieee 539, 068 270,212 161,993 46,134 vee 21,623 641 PI 
eS, Ke eee 1,123,505 466, 998 8 eer ree 161, 123 23,010 345, 279 | re a eee 70,729 16,000 Q 
Raritan V: ace DEN ccicwavcuicasvcns. > Sehceee  Aakee ee A>) 6 Suaeeg. eee) Lisereae 2,138 Me (aisaaie, | 4edouee 175 ose R 
PE oon wicsiicaedes i. Seeetes evan - “eater. Goucee Ae. ““senses 3,903 Te) asec. © Chea 641 352 R 
Reliance, Philadelphia 1 AALS AR ee oe 90,037 39,420 PE. > GaGa" Wieedeee cdeeten 46,827 Peete = Sanwa. ~ eatene 1,305 438 Sc 
Republic I cc cccuewcsavsac  shencc —13 .  “Gauice: | cctteds | Gecenn 153, 828 SE Ckicece . Kedeoavee Loe “eae St 
eS eee 91,102 19,138 | rr 6,919 1,103 67,856 13, 631 5,827 1,979 5,873 490 & 
Rhode Island, Providence................ 171,460 56,677 re > ae heer 115,209 eee Ca 14, 482 5,193 8 
Sh Ca ae enor 70,970 61,377 if: | eee . eee 31, 738 11, 659 ee 3,327 571 T 
Rochester American, N. Y............... 28,350 5,801 SS err 3,420 370 44,033 4,428 15,078 4,557 1,606 460 U 
NE ong een pci ee cave 48,581 17, 903 SS Me! § swesnne 40,501 25, 182 =, eer 82 62 U 
Savannah Fire, Savannah................ 22,057 30,761 eee. oScaycs . aneower_ aaeees 1,746 7 Ace ee ee —362 256 U 
Seaboard F. & M., N. Y.............0006 43,674 8,517 Wart dctaee- heeakiae -aieecses 17,488 MG aaekkes. ~_ exdeae 476 eee i 
NEN MEIN oc coccneccdesssstavecdee 542,323 259, 759 re 162,198 50, 609 360, 733 128, 239 188, 067 72,084 8,710 6,170 Y 
Regen TMD. EB, cocccecseasvevcees 23,585 ML, “isso “ eansia = -eacssa toate 109,980 Ji ee ee 35 3 
Security National, Tex...............2..  ceveee Mes oe Sawsehe. ) intaees | Sioseeee 34,368 ON acc’ 60 Case. Seeee’ . “Sa 
PT TEMES oi Soecckvecsuues “wceeae. 'o bases ABCA © once 479 9 11,503 Ce dike tte ee 3,814 613 
South Carolina, PR OR ehietsos SRR © tape tot RRR ue ter Gees — yeeees 13,569 A a ee 753 7 
ee EN Serre y BMD? fcc.  Aisicces) | vaseata. ‘asks ee Me” naxae: B66 woe F 
Southern Home, Charleston.........-.... 4, 283 Re Gc” eee een 46,114 MGSO odedncs,  <ccteass a 132 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield 587, 163 15,592 12 346, 104 79,824 1,040,385 2 18, 946 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul....... ca 9, § 924,023 Oe 2,797,025 1,243,652 1,009,978 
Standard Federal, Davenport............ i BORE 3 Seccuae  awaear ree 16,989 Mm  Sicccs  ganecd © -shaae ‘7amem J 
ee ia MEM RCRD eS os osceeeswenl”) Gaeaee™ paacreos a oxeceeG | lcwcens aeetane gees é desscc” .aeteeee Sebghees © “one - 
atin os. cid 2, 400 Shcscs, en ea RO eee P 
Rs iS ak shakes sckensas ae ’ K 
Stuyvesant, _ > Seren 401,985 167, 142 re 3,092 122 76,335 re kG, ‘Saeeue 8 
Superior Fire, Pittsburgh................ 78,032 34,467 fo ao 22,046 12,351 92,862 Pee Asiecs. - wdeuen 8 
NE BO TEIN oc iscieccccacsscce 44,728 4,806 ME Wesece?. “xtiews Useomas 16,371 6  ‘seexes 728 seas 5 
Sylvania, Philadelphia.................. 100,507 18,995 ae 7,831 1,103 85,274 l 
Transcontinental, N. Y.................. 99, 287 47,051 2 96, 287 57,790 28,244 D <seseem © “shesus 
Trav ~ Fire, abetand: i... 22, saan 1,772,498 570, 385 9,603 il 265, 658 74, 266 336, 776 
REORSy WG TOMUAE, 0.0... scccccccccesece 1,222 Mer s Tessie “eieses caenwree ~ “oeeeas (UN i S| ere or ce 
WY PE BE. Wess ov oiccxccectonce 28,905 DEE! Noctsc  vasence GpAnNSE eames 31,917 ’ PS 
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MOTOR INLAND SPRINKLER 
COMPANY VEHICLE EARTHQUAKE MARINE TORNADO HAIL LEAKAGE 
4MERICAN STOCK COMPANIES - - - - 
’ Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 
3 3 $ $ $ $ 3 3 $ 3 $ $ 

Yen Fire, Buffalo.......-.....:.02045. WORT ceived Waeckei- “ewiewelar)  Seataer «© Weneses | Seesaeas - “adadceels «oe sere teeeure eens 
Cnited American, Pittsburgh............. 3, 887 Deo: | h okaene.  omdeeee sadene 13, 785 4,698 aa case 428 
United Firemens, Philadelphia........... 127,095 53,617 ae) aewaee. ~ pn cedes. 45, 689 Oe Sea” camber 9,312 
Tasted States Fire, N.Y...........-...+. 945,825 520,333 44,624 821 359,869 799,222 250,500 52,356 41,327 46,658 
U.§. Merchants & Shippers, N. Y........ 438,744 173,442 Aes 505,546 90,526 30,107 a” eaetnaa 6,583 
Tniversal, Newark.......... Rete a atic 426, 253 147, 682 3,340 211, 665 81,340 5,956 657 234 4,348 
Tish Home Fire, Salt Lake City......... 0 cnceee  soeese eaten 3,271 6,022 Rie \ieneide! | “edanes 1,069 
TRARY, DAUR. 20. 2cccccss cess . 129,866 49,352 BAGO ésaxaee — cqnees 14,462 TG serie Standen, ates 
Victory, Philadelphia Riese aancwuksekeeee 90,037 39,420 Meee Chances. alae 46,827 ee: Ckecece <ceanee 1,305 
Virginia F. & M., Richmond............. 1,977 147 Se eee 48,076 BME) <ansraue 0 ease 536 
Westchester Fire, N. Y..........000se000 469,296 288,024 | ree 131, 587 396,414 132,721 323,082 99,795 40,932 
MENG. FANG 5 55 en ons ceive se cans 184, 438 76, 698 Me Sakkaw «86 | maxes 19,777 822 4 een 188 
MEINIAMONEI ROE. cccscrcccccessecr,  seveWe  Seetde  <Saraes  cieada (eckeum | enmede 8,995 Ge) césieyee . ~ eteeen, 1 seean 
MMR MI WOON ecicscccsccrcsss | settee eates 99 De tcacasen — eueces 7,425 Bite. fxeeuxe § wénase. . “‘eaces 
World F. & M., Hartford................ 147, 449 83, 447 Bae aesdes 71, 163 29,905 70,171 10,237 96,766 24,399 5,630 
Saitl) Fire, N. ¥...c0cccccccccscenveses 132, 722 Tee nkeané emcee  weense  §Beeeen aenece (apeue” DEGMET .. @uunee onsen 

Totals, American Direct Writing Cos. 92,861,793 39,970,532 1,485,721 3,576 35,123,445 15,656,201 37,911,116 13,130,219 12,652,454 4,726,343 2,092,127 718,789 


*Includes adjustment expenses. 


MUTUAL COMPANIES 


§Includes crop and weather. 


































Berkshire Mut., Pittsfield................ 93,377 28,510 1,412 Te -ecedare. dadtas 3,341 Se) kiseee | ececaa “pees eae 
Central Mfrs. Mut., Van Wert........... 779,491 EGE, wkocsth, « besctetee | eaeer ee. “samnee 80, 994 WEEE “Gecdae >, “andes fo 
Lumbermen’s Mut., Mansfield........... 141,828 39,679 6,501 - “deneue? 0 “seewen 43,685 Sey déhesta . aveana 3,429 78 
TERROR SIRMUMNL Gc osiccecvssescea » ceccer, “fl senges. A setelen = Heel, veresen) ) Sacase 18,468 Se sasexe i sawaca- eee eee 
CN AMEE v fecciacacies © -esdcan > onaees 6,697 BW Saadie 1 i cenes 59,503 9,735 1,051 188 3,115 120 
Totals, Mutual companies........... 1,014,696 308,840 14,610 NO edidce: uke 205,991 37,849 1,051 188 8, 659 198 
AMERICAN REINSURANCE COS. 
American Reserve, N. Y..........0.2-+05 9,767 5,699 Stee, fecesc.- Tassie? \adasui 76,995 24,392 64 692 9,866 5,336 
MEO Ted. 82, occ reusesonrscanes 942 794 Ce Gee tice —aliea ae 68,561 31,797 27,097 , 957- 3,816 779 
Fire Reinsurance,N. Y............-+00 18,865 11,797 15,916 13 56,794 31,299 95,559 32,272 232,663 199,450 7,299 1,687 
OSG i, a Aer rer 60, 282 10,696 oo ere ry: | ee eee 142, 643 23,072 27,590 11,840 10,494 1,694 
Hamburg-American, N. Y.............-+- 9,284 9,129 | Cee? seer er Per? 44,330 13,463 524 4,113 , 026 351 
TEPAGOTIAL, Uo Me ck cine cin esrocceaes’s 172, 233 94,363 NO rm kowcca / aedaec, ) predenae 195, 945 36, 763 43, 062 18,504 18, 284 1,003 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids... 68,507 6,058 1,120 1 Oe  eksed. 294, 629 102,669 467,339 75,720 1,268 13 
WO SiAE, Ne Wo recccicctise sascesecscs 15,553 453 Wee cca) «60 Lede eee 62, 100 26,597 373 495 365 2,462 
Pepmemniehie Me Nec icc cccscssess  ‘sevces. . “eaeean A IR Bertram e 95,128 , er Oe en ee 6,720 2,996 
Prudential of Great Britain, N. Y......... 24,413 17,660 > {rere 3,787 568 63,862 20,518 26, 226 14,055 12,557 6, 252 
Reinsurance Corp. of America, N. Y...... 9 = eeeeee ee eee Wee. > <isatca, . = Saceee ~Gasaaes 36, 767 19,138 i eee 16,537 350 
Seas TIAELSONE ; , cbc cdc de cares owravies we 259,900 104,959 37,531 80 668,574 383,950 294, 458 106,019 24,917 41,253 31,376 10,557 
Totals, American Reinsurance Cos... . 639,746 270, 608 164,465 94 733, 942 415,817 1,470,977 457,108 909,576 376,079 128,608 33,480 
DIRECT WRITING FOREIGN COS. 
Atlas Assurance, London..............+- 543, 585 241,878 eee Cgc” adkewee Seas 145, 986 PR -ccavee>. dans 6,057 3,967 
British America, Toronto................ 124, 189 65,304 DUI “nctinst “egiteaaulon ssaeuse 93, 496 43,329 2,899 1,240 7,291 —1,122 
British General, London.... : 37,888 16, 069 1,079 51 6 30,407 Te scxwee Sandee 343 635 
Caledonian, Edinburgh.................. 644,994 281,360 MO © eeasesl uo Vixecaees » seaeaes 70, 299 pO ee ee 4,358 791 
Century, Edinburgh and London......... 497,540 228,448 5,540 212,451 85,049 17, 296 GTM ccvesn «sagan \ amen eee 
Commercia! Union, London.............. 391,850 163,950 10, 788 3,130,443 1,092,112 304,072 95,745 4 13,430 6,367 
Eagle Star & Brit. Doms., London ....... 233,332 127,722 , 826 216,552 181,870 6, 645 yo ere 8,410 1,866 
CURE tt et atas | | oadtee ae? - eteder ~“ladeasee “Setedamse aduahe 25,001 Se bseeas 1,759 78 
Law Union & Rock., London............. 79,224 32,797 eG. Seer nr 67,675 5, 233 75 927 650 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool... 737,499 307,217 39, 046 54 140,999 55,644 580,440 175,183 67,656 33, 468 14,581 
London & Lancashire, London........... 444,406 171,495 a ere 2,648 292 182,527 46,660 1,181 3,884 880 
London & Scottish, London.............. 26,302 DU Secs aces 2,020 15,271 19,672 Ege. kaceuq 981 15 
London Assurance, London.............. 803,878 385, 207 AI. ceducse 234, 758 87,757 110,601 MOLES <ckavds  ‘aeanas 3,880 347 
Netherlands, The Hague................ 229, 096 Geemee 4) cea” akwcceke  eadanes baad 19,911 i) SS eer meee Ae be 
MOAUUMMGAMOMINIS oc woxcassonesss cannes aavans | eo 54,741 37,555 13 163 101 32 at 
North Brit. & Merc., London............ 662,212 293,348 SEAM. | oceans 869,956 361,101 449, 679 ot ee ee are 87,534 33,430 
Northern Assurance, London............. 251,172 108, 151 1S ieee 315,505 109, 567 205,481 CEE. cceese.) “vawdae 5, 096 ,515 
Norwich Union, Norwich..............+. 100,773 39,474 26,844 ~~... 147, 405 56, 088 150,792 40, 649 6,273 2,623 3,315 3,027 
BMRA DODGUIG 0 cdo oeass chase owes 123, 208 51,749 a rere 153 135 91,363 | a Saree 4,050 1,906 
Phoenix Assurance, London.............. 460,719 192, 124 BEE -vaiece:— Canaan —240 165, 623 pS ere ee 33,754 9,652 
Queensland, Sydney............2.eeeeee 74,401 eH” aiigscn | janpeen) — <awevaue | lemeen Sane -teatees “aadesa “ adeaen } i eer 
Royal Exchange, London............-+-+ 223, 704 82, 833 x eer 105,177 42,366 102,685 40, 035 538 294 5,615 1,991 
MOP IONODN fn co 8 sce oe gee csce cos 1,273,968 523,997 pS Ea 206,350 31,141 404,990 i ll ES, Ser oe 37,200 9,356 
Scottish Union & National, Edinburgh... . 65, 087 169,500 10,520 yes aaa ee © 167, 067 37,300 4,640 862 ,090 2,700 
 ORVOIOIE 6-550 dea vaca cinckcsincs —998 13,411 OMS «(edaacas -conaceee > eesaws 44,995 22,963 803 358 2,089 1,341 
Se er are 688,239 255,953 7.00. cwaves 298,987 116, 156 148, 445 ae ee 3,161 1,365 
Svea F. & L., Gothenberg.............-+ 126, 823 BUM eeucns “Lenecee caved, [feenaks, sumuken “eaae. ceeveo,) "Wckeewaa) «eee ame 
Tokio.Marine & Fire, Tokio............. 395,790 200,728 =~108 ak neccs 339, 288 134,591 42,808 WOUNEE) sees | , 1ascinds 2,687 429 
Union, BONIS a teresa rc ccenuteuanee 99,492 41,701 pt” rene 1 16 76, 089 23,277  ‘weauks 368 1,589 
Union, Ganiton. . ....-.<< 026 54, 154 36, 788 Serr 30, 993 19, 184 2,055 nt’ \éecess. eenden 485 il 
roaine, Paris.........-..- eye 166, 882 84,510 Ff ee 8,350 1,921 148,117 65,965 —249 109 18, 497 8,356 
Western Assurance, Toronto............. 220, 693 95, 646 8 eee 105, 956 26,387 125, 296 26,866 4,307 1,859 9,743 1,975 
SS 2 a een 851,054 370,073 tr ee 2, 053 20,034 77,185 Ge! Sf cdcans  -- eens 4,492 93 
Totals, Direct Writing Foreign Cos... 10,931,156 4,780,356 295,337 74 6,455,008 2,474,003 4,159,282 1,280,839 88, 230 39,480 315,206 107,808 
FOREIGN REINSURANCE COS. 
altica, Copenhagen............220ee006 943 853 See, Gahaweete 6 -soeeens 43 50, 163 15,395 16 13 197 
resin COPE Ces ote py iadtademe | esdee. \ etaacad iwsnawee < Gasccegl er vensaed 15,354 WG ocean, danas 1,712 3, 189 
Jupiter General, Bombay............++++ 5,255 3,145 Ss 777 175 8, 682 3, 262 1,154 649 1,337 712 
mao ire, OBwMan 6 osc scsiccnaas ess 28,880 11,889 LS) a ie 86 5 25,340 7,100 421 505 1,234 565 
New India, Bombay...........22seeeees 1,001 3, 639 ML cagadn. © Andel nl maaan 18,858 1,402 19,480 9,455 5,315 860 
Prudentia Re- and Coins., Zurich......... 39,027 23,596 27,652 I ee a 148,824 ee et 25,940 5,726 
Reins. Co., Salamandra............20+-0. 12, 446 11,896 BENE tsetse dewase, | weaaes 98, 137 41,810 677 3,731 11,334 B 
emunten: SEOSEUCINIC sf 10520, occ acaccs)) i-Seacel.. videeees We. gxeaene ceomus 12, 622 pS re ee ae 6, 644 2,217 
Skandinavia, Copenhagen........-..++++ 1,485 413 Bi Seaaewk sp abseaes, | haere 39,767 8) ee eae 10 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich.............-- 247, 684 108, 480 | IR 5 Ste Sa ce Metal eR See 128, 641 Ge okeikcaes sweden 21,516 4,755 
Union & Phenix Espanol, Madrid......... 17,491 385 a er || reer 25, 483 10,393 me chearas 3,197 560 
Totals, Foreign Reinsurance Cos... .. 354, 212 173, 296 79,985 3 913 223 «=: 71, 871 250, 850 22,025 14,353 79,327 22,444 
3,747 42,313,308 18,546,244 44,113,246 15,119,016 13,672,285 5,156,255 2,615,268 882,521 


Grand Totals, Amer’n and Foreign Cos. 





105,801,603 45,503,632 2,040,118 
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Stock House Specializing]  ¥ , 8 ls ES House Specializing) e | 3a ‘ 
$e gif zE Ei. gzZ sig |2./e8 ? 
ae | Sia i: a 3 3 ag |$|/4/3 3§ An 3 3 
33 |/2| = |3- 3 </8 33 /2/ = |/3./84/ a8 SE 
HG/7|HiBlElslilsls #1 | 2 | BI ze 2als( lal: 
83 || 8 zs efl2s|e/Eln/8 66 jf] & (SS |e] ala | Sigls 
$ $ $ $ § gis $ $; $ $ 3 $i si sifsls 
Aetna C &8., Hartford .| 3,000,000} 10 | 50.79) 70.02) 2.54) 1.60)....]... |180 |120 Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. . 000,000] 10 | 49.99] 61. 6. 50]... .)....] 854 63h 

Conning & | BE RSS Pe KEES lepaea (Ries = seeefeeee |] Kan. Ct . Life, Kan. C.. 000, 000}100 |556.09/1589.96) 68. 00}... 1200|1009 

A 8 ee FRR: ers (iE PSs ....]..+. || Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y. 000,000} b5 | 15.54) 22.32)/—4, A eee 
Aetna Ins. (Fire), Hart..| 7,500,000) 10 | 35.48] 62.30| 24.91 79 | 60 |] W. Wall. Lyon & Co...|........0..[ece.{eeeee- 29] 32] 
fo UN SSS as Re Ds BRS (ani ..+]e+e- |] Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y Pactented dictbvuis esate veoek en ba AE Wayne, Ind....... 000} 10 | 24.00 ie 4 

Aetna Life, H 15,000,000} 10 | 33.10) 77.68) 4.33 105 | 80 Conning & Co., Hart..| ..........]....]...... 109 |112 |... 

(RES REE FREE RRS eS (eS NEES Ra -sec[veos | eORCMEL ILE. .00. 000) 10 | 18.58 Pe ee be 2 

chor RDI BR AIRE naebios eb. 2 ...]-.+. || Maryland Cas., Balti.. ,000} 25 | 59.38 -» |119 | 86 
seabed 2,000,000} 5 | 11.65) 15.21/—2.19 35 | 22 Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos’n. , 000} 25 | 63.90 1165 1125 

C.A. Day & Co., Inc., 
RIED oc ccsncieleoeclcsesealisncastsonves Sr ee SRR SARET | AER! ree (Sea EP RE 128 |132 |....]... 
American Ins., Newark.| 6,681,570) 5 | 13.31] 18.02 224) 193 pe Tee oe ees, ee Reena: leenee 133 {127 1...3.. 

RS cece cheb al cu dncieol ccs <i secasts ccesdnae che oe ere |) & Man. Fire, N’r’k 1,000,000} 5 | 16.94 acd 37 | 2 
oe en fl eee es, En Hamner ian ses) eee W. hai Lyon & Co., 

EN SES SS aaa ee ee eee eee ee ae “SSR Ra) (Ree Rene ei ee ne 21 | 22 o 

American Surety,N.Y..| 7,500,000] 25 | 52.77) 67.71] 7.79 140 |103 Mo St Life St Louisti) 4,000,000) 10 | 18.11 en ee ee 

Curtis & 1 fy 2 RA Na Nats, as a ies pote eik ell MARDER Gata ceoeloclc ors So RAE CRAG: 451 48 |..ct.. 

Auto Ins., ford....| 5,000,000) 10 | 25.86) 36.13) 2.91 50 | 35 ¢ ck ) St ae Lae Re! area 52 | 56 |....1. 
ys tenon Fo ssdelawecdssanesiroweesdsayiece .s.[eeee |] National Cas., Detroit. . 750,000} 10 | 16.67 eaels.<< 1 eS 
po 2 (eee (Se eee eee eS pila aikevs Sincere & “Si: 1 ae er) aye eRe? 21 | 33 I. ke 
Bnkrs. &Shiprs.,N.Y..| 1,000,000] 25 | 81.07]i05.47| 8.98 140 |100 |] Natl. Fire, Hartford... || 5,000,000] i0 | 48.73 fe. 1891 8 
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te 2 SORE ERE ERIS, (igen PRS Pen oe Curtis& Sanger,N.Y.|...... pi Caren Sania 773] 79 |....). 
Balt.-Amer.,N.Y......| 1,000,000] 5 | 20.45) 95.32/—9.85 30 | 22° || Nat'lLiberty,N.Y..... 10,000,000] 5 | 9.56 [| 20] id 
SEIN, os vovcvleacodtsssiec|scseasde ocean ihe: Rea 1 ae ee RP Some | dee 16: 27 f.208 
Boston Casualty, Bos. 100,000} 25 | 28.84) 41.00] —.94 oe Tae C. Sincere & Co., Chi.|...... aed ee) ee ee 26} 18 }...che 

C.A. RS. sccseande decd soesstaeccnclenaste esSateeiae Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. et Rie peern| er ery 163) 162)....].... 

H.D. RIS: (ORK MRR Npeee Ke GaeR < ....|.--. |] Nat'lSurety, N.Y.. 000} 50 | 84.14/100.72 Bee ae 5 
Boston Ins., -| 3,000,000)100 |570 28/659.67| 63.92 860 |600 Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts. . 000}100 |162.11/263.36 298 |200 

C.A. Day &Co., Si | hala ced Wine aE meme Nig eka ecace N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield. . 000} 10 | 35.14} 38. 32 

H.D. Knox&Co., | RRA i aR GE hee. Spee AR C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
Bronx Fire, N. Y... 1,000,000} 25 | 94.77|116.68|—8.35 {105 | 80 SHMNOB sa55 5 pon cccal acces Banks Rowe ROE aeons = aN Me i es ea 
on Wall. Lyon & Co.. BN RR RR NEE. es Saal RRP H.D. Knox&Co., Bos.}...... Ea ae ee $3138: |..04c. 
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Columbian Nat. Life, a, ee ee S| S| Ore ce 
2,000,000|100 |176.02/530.35} 3.41 _./425 1390 incere & Co.,Chi.|_.... Oe ROAR SUG 12 | 15 

C.A. Dey Go. sInc., Old Colony Ins, Boston 100 |675.35|753.27 poate. 
| lana I Kn ie” Ca See me A. Day & Co. Ine. 
ee Re et ees, eae ees ae Ae “oo RR SPARE) (SPS 400}... 

— Gen. Lif «-| 3,000,000) 10 | 34.66/110.24) 8.71 150 {122 HD. KnoxéGo., Bos. BS Cees See Co: eae Series |e 
on Bet. als:4- 8010 ihe es scacae ede ee ee Pacific Fire,N.Y....... 25 | 83.83)112.51 oof... (145 [120 

Curtis Sanger E ] OMRORRS (RSPE Faia imate (ewes ....]+-.. |} People’s Natl. Fire, N.Y|. 1,000 5 | 10.74] 14.66 ect ae 
Continental Cas., Chi. .|' 3,600,000] i0' | 20:00]'30:66| (2:05 | 43 | 35 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|"..°.. Rie aie. sone 15 | 153]....|.... 
Phoenix Ins., Hart. . 10 | 46.72] 57.21 neshes st OTE 

C. Sincere & Co., ms. Sapesloissadawoneebevaeesh toncae Dy, Conning & Co., Hart..|...... BEE ae ea 87 | 89 |... 

Curtis & Sanger, N eee! Ee RR ee) AP Set) ee Curtis& Sanger,N.Y.|...... er Ree 873) 89 
Continental Ins., NY. 1} 10 | 32.80} 41.70 wee] 27h] 58 Presidential F.&M., Chi, 25 | 46.61) 77.53 ee eee, Sees 
soos Fee, Newark. . 000} 10 | 25.00) 35.47) —.09 .| 163) 143 C.Sincere& Co.,Chi.|...... RH een RAS BG} 30 t. ccteas. 

p. Reins., Kan. Cty 000} 10 | 25.00) 29. .eeeeeee |] Prov., Wash., Prov... 10 | 53.37] 60.44 sasfeesof CORO 
ane Co. of Aan! C.A. Day & Co., Inc. 
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Fidelity & Deposit... . 000} 50 |101.00}128.46) 12.12 .|190 |165 H.D. a ds slot Rei Raman Ne eae 753) 763]....].-.- 

seaaleseefeeee |] RhodeIs. Ins., Prov. . 10 | 22.65] 29.14 RS Re 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N.Y...} 13,797,717) 10 | 37.15] 48.15} 8.14 ...| 883] 64 aes 
Firemen’s Ins., Newark 18,777,000} 10 | 24.67) 31.55} 1.68 .| 404] 30 C. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
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Milliken&P 1 Re REE EI: Seay eke 5 | 3. ae See “Wall 10 | 21.36} 27.24 ey: 33 | 23 

Franklin Fire, Phila(N.)} 2,500,000) 25 |135.15]160.45] 11.01 A 41 | 32 Lyon & Go, mm 
Se eee ecatasdtl Scaepsrareestots oe 0 
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| _ ee Re pe RG, eee Migaey: ....|.... || UnitedStatesFire N.Y | 5,000,000] 10 | 42.01] 53.87 93 | 56 
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a. Includes $0.57 
b. 5000 


0 shares pre 
e. On common stock; 


in from Mixed Claims Commission. 
oe $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 
7 per cent paid on preferred. 





s. Stock dividend. 


a. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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24, witnessed an insurance stock 

market that was almost entirely 
devoid of enthusiasm, either buying or 
selling. Much of the quiet buying that 
has been noted recently has been for 
investment accounts, and generally 
speaking there is a scarcity of stock 
and business is largely done on orders. 
Very few price changes exceeded two 
points, and most issues closed the week 
where they opened it. 

Boston rose 5 points to 775, City of 
new York was up 18 leaving it at 588, 
Missouri State Life lost 6 for the week 
and stopped at 45 bid, Northwestern 
was down 5, Stuyvesant was down 6, 
Sun Life showed a minus 50 for the 
week, closing at 2800 bid, U. S. Fire 
dropped 4 points, U. S. Merchants & 
Shippers fell off 10, but came back to 
400 where it had opened. 


Ts week ending Saturday, May 


The United Founders Corporation of 
New York, in a statement recently 
issued, shows that its holdings of in- 
surance company stocks includes 14,770 
shares of AUtna Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, 4495 of Lincoln National Life, 
7752 shares of Maryland Casualty and 
565 of new stock when issued, 3000 
shares of Missouri State Life, 93 
shares of Travelers, 203 shares of Na- 
tional Life & Accident, 2982 of Ameri- 
can Alliance, 4200 of Continental, 3500 
of Fidelity Phenix and 367 of Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia. The 
statement also lists 20,000 shares of 
Insuranshares & General Management 
Company and 222,000 shares of Insur- 
anshares of Delaware. The Trust com- 
pany also has substantial holdings of 
public utilities, railroad, bank and gen- 
eral investment stocks. 


The Stockholders of Insuranshares 
Management Company have approved 
the change of name to Insuranshares 
& General Management. Company. 


The Insurance Company of North 
America has offered to stockholders of 
tecord of Aug. 15 rights to subscribe 
to one new share of stock at $40 for 
each eight shares held. This action 
is contingent upon authorization of 
stockholders of an increase in capital 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 shares at 
@ special meeting on June 30. The 
company is reported planning to issue 
75,000 shares of the additional stock 
for acquiring the Central Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Baltimore. 


The Privy Council of London has 
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made a ruling to permit the Sun Life 
of Canada to appeal from the decision 
of Dominion courts against permitting 
the company to increase its capital 
from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

Much has been written about this 
company’s insurance assets, especially 
as they relate to common stocks. A 
recent estimate has been made in com- 
paring the yield of the Sun Life in- 
vested assets with the yield of 60 dif- 
ferent high grade bond issues. It has 
been found that while the bonds re- 
turn not quite 4.5 per cent, the yield 
on the Sun Life assets now stands at 
exactly 7 per cent. The formula may 
be found in President Macauley’s state- 
ment, “Conservative stock in well-man- 
aged, high grade, well tested American 
and Canadian companies offer the fin- 
est opportunity for the life insurance 
company. We have tested this out for 
the past decade, and we are thoroughly 
satisfied with the experiment.” 





The Home State Life Insurance 
Company of Oklahoma City will in- 
crease its capital’ from $500,000 to 
$750,000, by an offering of 25,000 
shares par value $10 at $35 per share. 









4l 


The Sentinel Fire of Springfield is 
increasing its capital from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 by an issue of 5000 shares, 
par value $100 at $150 a share. Sub- 
scription rights expire July 7. The 
Sentinel Fire is owned by the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine. 


The Home Indemnity Company, the 
new member of the Home Insurance 
group, has been licensed to operate in 
New York. The company starts busi- 
ness with paid in capital of $1,000,000 
and net surplus of $3,000,000. Opera- 
tions will be under the direction of the 
official personnel of the Southern 
Surety, headed by Norman R. Moray. 
Application will be made for licenses 
in all States where the Home and 
affiliates operate. 


The Chicago Board of Trade, in an 
attempt to establish an international 
center for trading in insurance stocks, 
has opened an insurance securities 
market in recognition of the important 
place that these stocks occupy in the 
investment field. Fred H. Clutton, sec- 
retary of the board, and P. R. O’Brien, 
a director, who were instrumental in 
opening the service, announce that the 
insurance stock quotations will go out 
over the board’s regular wires. 











49 Wall Street 


BOSTON 


33 Congress St. 
645 Beacon St. 








Insurance Companies 


unlike investment trusts, enjoy 
three major sources of earnings— 


underwriting profits, income from investments, 


and from the sale of securities. 


We shall gladly submit statistical reports on all 
available insurance stocks. 





CURTIS & SANGER 


Established 1885 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members { Boston Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Private telephones to Boston, Providence, Hartford and New Haven. 


45 East 17th Street 


PROVIDENCE 
Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Building 



























Prominent Agents and 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Re, 


Fidelity Phenix United States National Fire of 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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| WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE 8T. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


Expert Advice eon Domestic, Trepical and 
Semt-Trepical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reem 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 
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JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Greatest Selling 
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All About it for the Asking 
Write 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th Street 
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ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 








Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, ©. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE 





PHILADELPHIA 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Acceuntants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellew, Actuarial Seciety ef America, 
Fellew, American Institute ef Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute ef Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Seciety ef America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metrepelitan Bldg., Terente, Ont. 











res Permanent 
Policyholders 


Embracing Sales Plans of 

144 Leading Life Underwriters 

This valuable new _ salesmanship 
book is divided into two parts, one 
designed especially for inexperienced 
life insurance solicitors, and the other 
for experienced life underwriters. 
The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE INEX. 
PERIENCED AGENT 
{Intelligent Prospect- Closing the Transac- 
ing tion 

Common Sense Ap- Selling Insurance to 
proac Women 

Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile eir Source 


Things to Know—Some to Forget 


PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERI. 
ENCED UNDERWRITER 
ee a Definite Ideas Off the Beaten 


i) at 
Keeping Old Con- Programming Insur- 
tracts Bright ance 
Cracking Some Hard Newer Plans of Pro- 
Nuts tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service : 


Producing Permanent Policyholders 
sets forth many proved plans and 
business-getting experiences of men 
who have made outstanding records 
in the life insurance business and are 
thus qualified to offer sound advice 
and suggestions to others. 

This practical work is _ substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Liability of 
Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 


PRICES 
Single copy, 50 cents 


12 ecopies.. 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 “ .- 875 100 0“ )=—,. «30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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TELL YOU, JACK ... 


PERFECT PROTECTION is the Greatest Contract 
Any Man Can Buy .... or Sell!” 


“That’s chiefly because a man doesn’t have to die to win! Reliance has 
paid $7,000,000 more to LIVING policyholders than on death claims since 
originating this new-idea policy. It rings the bell with every man who 
judges his insurance on the basis of actual dollars-and-cents return!” 


Presenting Perfect Protection means Success to hundreds of Reliance un- 
derwriters . . . 20% to 40% increase in new business, a lower lapse 
ratio, easier prospect-finding, maximum first-year commissions and ex- 
tended renewals. The Reliance Prosperity Plan includes a direct Home 
Office connection and a cooperative selling service that practically assures 
Success. Agency connections, big enough in potential earnings to satisfy 
the most ambitious, are open to men who can qualify. Write today for 
the full story. 


Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 


Nearl: half-billion of insur- ona 
ence * “force co. es exceed - Dept. S-6, Farmers Bank Building 
ing $63,000,000 . . . without 

oe ae or re-imsurance .. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York City 





January Ist, 1930 


ASSETS 

Bonds and Mortgages $139,609.90 
U. S. Liberty Bonds 509,100.00 
Government, City, Railroad and other Bonds and 

Stocks 93,855,135.00 
Cash in Banks and Office 3,784,621.70 
Premiums in Course of Collection 7,216,343.66 
Interest Accrued 446,013.79 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 40,716.40 


$105,991,540.45 





LIABILITIES 
$7,000,000.00 
44,315,436.03 


Reinsurance Reserve 26,803,146.42 
Losses in Course of Adjustment 12,122,958.00 
Commission and other items 10,750,000.00 

5,000,000.00 


$105,991,540.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $51,315,436.03 


Losses settled and paid since organization over $259,000,000.00 
Losses settled and paid 1929 17,513,631.10 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post 
Automobile, Aviation Insurance 





Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 





E. C. JAMESON, President 


LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President A. H. WITTHORN, Secretary 

W. H. PAULISON, Vice-President A. G. CASSIN, Secretary 

J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice-Pres. & Secy. J. L. HAHN, Assistant Secretary 

J. D. LESTER, Vice-President SCOTT COLEMAN, Assistant Secretary 


A. W. TAYLOR, Local Secretary 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


L. R. BOWDEN, Manager 
95 Maiden Lane New York City 
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EDITORIAL 


HE Special Lines Sales number of THE SPEC- 
TATOR marks but one of countless ways in 
which it has for more than sixty-two years 
kept the pledge made in its first issue ‘ the 
publication of the freshest insurance news from 
every quarter ... changes in insurance practice 
..-”’ No editor of THE SPECTATOR at that time, 
no insurance man, however much he believed in 
insurance and predicted its brilliant future, could 
have dared to guess that in sixty years the then 
well known and firmly grounded forms of insur- 
ance, life, fire and marine, would ever become what 
they are today. As to what are now termed special 
lines, or, by some, “side lines,” there was prac- 
tically no knowledge for, in effect, there was 
nothing to know. 


New Inventions Create New Lines of Insurance 


Naturally there was no automobile insurance, 
because there were no automobiles, and while the 
hope of flying through the air was for centuries 
the dream of mortals, any man who said that in 
the early part of the twentieth century flying men 
and the ships in which they crossed continents and 
oceans would be a proper and natural subject for 
the attention of insurance underwriters would 
have been thought crazy and the fit subject for an 
asylum. 

Those two features of present day life and so, of 
necessity, routine features of present day insur- 
ance, seem bizarre so viewed. But take almost as 
a matter of fact countless other changes in the 
social and economic life of the country which have 
produced hardly less startling changes in what has 
become the greatest single business in the world, 
insurance. 


Permeate Very Structure of Modern Life 


To trace these changes, to point to this and that 
factor, to enumerate all the countless minutia that 
have produced the modern insurance structure de- 
mands the skill of a trained and indefatigable his- 
torian. The scientific economist alone could clear- 
ly show the almost unbelievable way in which the 
very structure of our modern life is permeated 
with and strengthened and held together by the 
ramifications of insurance in all the varied forms 
into which it has developed. 
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It is not only difficult but practically impossible 
to picture any business transaction today, large or 
small, in which insurance of one sort or another 
does not take a part. Credit, upon which business 
progress and success depends, is everywhere safe- 
guarded by it. 


Articles by Authorities of Highest Standing 


The Special Lines Sales Number of THE 
SPECTATOR deals more with present conditions than 
with the history of the beginning and growth of 
the many forms of insurance that at present have 
become so important a part of the insurance busi- 
ness. That the articles on the many special lines, 
written in a number of instances by recognized 
authorities of the highest standing, will prove an 
inspiration to the agent we feel certain. As we 
have said before, it is to these so called “side lines” 
that the insurance agent must look for the greater 
portion of his agency’s future growth. The field 
is there, ready for the harvest. The opportunities 
are growing daily. The pages that follow both 
show the opportunities and point out the best ways 
to take advantage of them. 


Accounting System of Multiple Line Agency 


These articles, we assert, will be an inspiration 
and an aid to the agent. One feature, discon- 
nected, in a fashion, from the consideration of the 
various special lines in themselves, we particularly 
call to the attention of our readers. The account- 
ing system of a multiple line agency, is a far more 
complicated matter than for an agency simply 
handling life insurance, or fire insurance. The 
article devoted to this subject presents, we are 
convinced, one of the best methods for use in a 
multiple line agency that has been devised. 


Serving the Public the First Consideration 


We repeat that in presenting the 1930 Special 
Lines Sales Number we are carrying out that pur- 
pose from which THE SPECTATOR has never de- 
viated, to interpret the changes in insurance prac- 
tice and to assist the agents in increasing their 
knowledge and efficiency that they will be able, in 
serving their own best interests, so much the better 
to serve the insuring public, which should. be their 
first thought and highest ambition, as it is ours. 











Keeping Your Records in Order 


The Successful Insurance Agency Requires Up-To-Date 
Accounting Methods. Many a Dollar Has Been Lost for 
Lack of a Well-Working Collection Follow-Up Plan 


The author of the accom- 
panying article is the man- 
ager of the Insurance Rec- 
ords Department of Reming- 
ton Rand Business Service, 
Inc., and is an admitted ex- 
pert on agency accounting 
methods. Mr. Doebler has 
treated this subject in a gen- 
eral way because he believes 
each office needs an individ- 
ual analysis.—Epitor’s Norte. 


HEN we look back to “Ye good 
W oisen days” of the Seventeenth 

Century, when a small group of 
men gathered regularly in the Coffee 
House of Edward Lloyd in Tower 
Street, London, to underwrite fire and 
marine risks and later to sell tickets 
covering bodily injuries to travelers by 
land or sea, it would hardly seem con- 
ceivable that the insurance industry 
could assume the gigantic proportions 
which it has today. 


The Mechanics of Business 


In those days, little thought was 
given to methods or procedure, but, in 
spite of this fact, from a crude curb 
organization has emerged a well estab- 
lished business with such far-reaching 
possibilities that today insurance is 
available for almost any type of cover- 
age. All through the ages, develop- 
ment and improvement of methods have 
been necessary to meet the ever-in- 
creasing changes in insurance under- 
writing, accounting and general office 
routine. A good many insurance agents 
have adjusted themselves to these 
changes and have adopted modern 
methods and equipment but, on the 
other hand, it is a known fact that 
many have paid too little attention to 
the mechanics of their business. They 
are operating on a hit-or-miss basis, 
conducting their business the same as 
they did twenty or thirty years ago, not 
knowing definitely their costs of opera- 
tion, acquisition costs of policies, or 
many other necessary details. They 
are carrying on from year to year 
without a complete knowledge of just 
how much money they might save by 
the adoption of modern methods and 
equipment. 


By H. U. DOEBLER 


Many a dollar has been lost because a 
well-working collection follow-up plan 
has been lacking. The insurance agent 
is often called upon to carry the “bag” 
long after he has remitted the premium 
to his home office, and often finds him- 
self in the banking business—with a 
good many dead accounts. 

The successful insurance agent or 
agency is equipped to handle the sale 


of all types of insurance with dispatch, 
to send out bills promptly, follow col- 
lections and give their clients the ser- 
vice they expect. Many insurance 
agents are “order takers” rather than 
insurance counselors. 

It is impossible to establish a stand- 
ard method or procedure for insurance 
There are too many ramifica- 
Some agents handle all kinds 


agents. 
tions. 
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Illustration No. 1 
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of insurance, while others specialize in 
certain lines. Each situation must be 
analyzed to meet the needs that are 
peculiar to that office. Statistics reveal 
that there are approximately 150,000 
general agency and brokerage offices 
of different sizes and descriptions in 
this country. Some large offices require 
an organization broken down to various 
departments, such as underwriting, ac- 
counting, claim and sales; another by 
line of insurance handled, such as fire, 
automobile, casualty, accident and 
health, and others; while the small 
agency or agent will handle all of the 
details from one point. 

Modern accounting machinery makes 
it possible, by combining various rec- 
ords which in the past have been 
handled separately, to meet these 
various situations. 


An Accepted Plan 


An accepted plan provides for the 
posting of the statement, ledger and 
account current in one operation, and 
obviously will effect a great saving of 
time and enable the prompt mailing of 
statements and account currents on the 
first of the month. The writing of the 
invoice, thirty-day notice and expira- 
tion record at one operation is another 
noteworthy saving of time and money. 
The invoice is mailed, together with 
the policy, to the customer; the thirty- 
day notice is used as a posting medium 
to the ledger, statement and account 
current, being sorted by company and 
then numerically by policy number, 
thus providing for the posting of all 
policies of a given company at one 
run, After the posting has been com- 
pleted, the thirty-day notices are filed 
according to date. At the expiration 
of thirty days, if the premium has not 
been paid, the notice is mailed as a re- 
minder. 

Since the information required in the 
preparation of the account current is 
a duplication of a portion of the infor- 
mation shown on the customer’s ledger 
sheet and statement, the writing of 
these records is accomplished at one 
operation. This is done by placing the 
account current in the machine to- 
gether with a sheet of carbon extend- 
ing from the policy column to, and in- 
cluding, the premium column, then col- 
lating the statement and ledger over 
the account current, registering the 
policy column of the ledger with the 
policy column of the account current. 

The amount of insurance written for 
the day, total premiums and return 
premiums, and old and new balances 
are automatically accumulated, and at 
the same time the individual account is 
balanced. 

Statements are ready to be mailed on 
the first day of each month and account 
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Illustration No. 2 


currents are ready for mailing to the 
parent company—except that the pre- 
mium and return premium columns 
must be footed. 

The expiration record may either be 
filed alphabetically and tabbed for ex- 
Piration or strictly according to ex- 
piration date. Duplicate dailies are 
filed in correspondence files by month 
and by expiration date. The account 
current sheets are filed by month and 
by company. This gives the agency 
ready reference either by expiration 
date, name of assured or policy num- 
ber. The same ledger and statement 
are used for both direct or brokerage 
business. The broker’s ledger sheet is 
printed with a color band at the top 
to distinguish between broker and cus- 
tomer sheets. 

Some agencies prefer the plan of 
typing the customer’s invoice, 30-day 
follow-up, 60-day follow-up, expiration 
record, line and ledger record and loca- 
tion at one operation. 

In large agencies continuous forms 
have proved practical; loose leaf 
binders and vertical files are used to 
advantage in housing these records. 


Combination of Records 


Another accepted and well-working 
plan is the combination of records made 
possible by the use of protected visible 
eqdipment. This affords record control 
and clerical economy. This plan brings 
into play one element which is largely 
lacking in the plans so far considered, 
namely—sales promotion. It applies 
particularly to the agent who handles 
many kinds of insurance and enables 
him to go after all of the business a 
client is in a position to give him. It 
is generally impractical to combine the 
expiration record with another, how- 
ever this may be accomplished by using 


signals in protected visible equipment. 
Line, ledger and prospect follow-up rec- 
ords group themselves naturally. 


Illustration Cards 


Two cards are used, as shown in il- 
lustration No. 1. The lower card 
serves as a consecutive record of poli- 
cies written, with the premium posted 
as a ledger debit, and payments re- 
corded in the form of dates, one for 
receipt of money from the assured, the 
other for a record of premium pay- 
ments to the home office. A month scale 
on the indexing margin cares for the 
signalling of expiration dates. The 
upper card analyzes the business the 
agent has secured or expects to get. It 
is the basis of solicitation of all types 
of insurance. It affords an analysis of 
coverage at any locality to assure 
adequacy. A diagonal line in the in- 
dexing margin indicates a prospect. A 
cross shows that the prospect has been 
written for the kind of insurance 
allotted to this space; a zero discloses 
that no business is to be had. A glance 
reveals the whole situation. 

Illustration No. 2 is another simple 
line and ledger form for use in pro- 
tected visible equipment. Signals are 
used for collection and prospect follow- 
up. This form may be combined with 
the upper card shown in illustration 
No. 1. 

Business economists seem to be at 
one in predicting that the era just 
ahead of us in business will be one of 
improved methods. Because business 
does not hope to continually eclipse 
production records of the past, it is 
turning its attention to extracting, by 
more efficient management, greater 
profits from the volume already at 
hand. The insurance agent can swing 
into line with this movement. 





ALINA is the first multiple line insurance 


organization in America to pay its policyholders 


One Billion 
Dollars 


One billion dollars paid to policy- 
holders of the Aitna Life and Affiliated 
Companies in eighty years. Think 
what that means. 

In these days of colossal figures, not 
all of us find it easy to realize just 
how large a sum a “billion dollars” 
really is. 

Let’s put it this way: 

Were dollar bills laid end to end, a 
billion of them would reach almost 
four times around the globe! Three and 
nine tenths times is the actual figure. 


Etna writes practically every form of 
Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
Etna protection reaches from coast to 
coast through 20,000 agents. 


IT PAYS TO BE ATNA-IZED! 
IT PAYS TO BE AN AITNA-IZER! 
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Is Your Window Worth Its Proportion of Rent 
That Is Charged You? There Are Very Delinite 


Values in This Medium For an Insurance Agent 


stores recently said, “A store 

rented by us for $10,000 a year 
means that we are paying $7,000 a 
year rent for the windows and only 
$3,000 a year for the balance of the 
store.” If a trained merchandiser like 
this chain store executive places such 
importance on his windows, the insur- 
ance agent who has window display 
space and is not utilizing it to the 
fullest advantage must be overlooking 
an effective medium of advertising that 
will assist him materially in increasing 
his premium income. 

Of course, the insurance agent has a 
different situation with which to con- 
tend than does the average merchant. 
Insurance is seldom, if ever, purchased 
on the impulse of the moment. Just be- 
cause a man sees an insurance policy 
displayed in a window, there is no urge 
created in him to rush inside and buy 
one. The purchaser of insurance must 
be educated as to the need for this prod- 
uct, 


A N official of a large chain of cigar 


Functions of Window 


As I see it, the windows of an insur- 
ance agency have three very definite 
functions to perform. They are: 


1—Identify the location of the office 
and the nature of the business 
carried on. 

2—To tie in with other advertising 
being done by the agent. 

3—To attract attention to his office 
and arouse interest in the product 
he has for sale. 


The window can be used not only to 
serve as a landmark and to signify the 
nature of the business, but it can also 
Suggest the progressiveness of the 
agency and its ability to keep abreast 
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of the times. The old-time window 
exhibit of potted plants and ferns is 
rapidly disappearing in favor of mod- 
ern up-to-the-minute decorations and 
displays. Everyone likes to know some- 
thing about the person or persons he is 
dealing with and your windows can 
pretty well identify you, your business, 
and your personality. 

As a tie-in with other advertising, 
window displays serve as a means of 
emphasizing and repeating in a dif- 
ferent way the same message that has 
been broadcast through other channels. 
A man will see your ad in the local 
paper, will receive your letter and de- 
scriptive folder in the mail—walk past 
your office and again be told the same 
story. Remember that the more dif- 
ferent ways that you can tell a story, 
the more chance there is of one of those 
messages getting across to your pros- 
pect. 

Actual Results 


There is no question as to the attrac- 
tion power of a good window display— 
it has been proved many times in the 
retail store. Reports show increases in 
sales ranging up into the hundreds of 
per cent. There is no reason why an 
insurance agent should not secure 
equally beneficial results by good dis- 
plays in his window. An insurance 
agent in some ways has an advantage 
over the merchant—he doesn’t have to 
put a lot of merchandise in his window 
—his displays can be simple yet effec- 
tive and he doesn’t have a great variety 
of products to feature. 

One mistake that is frequently made 
is using too many appeals. This ap- 
plies equally to all methods of adver. 
tising and is a rule well worth remem- 
bering. Three different appeals are 
about as many arguments as can ever 


Your 
Window 
Displays 


By M. B. Hicks 


Advertising Manager, Home Insurance Co. 


be used at the same time, and fre- 
quently that is too many for a window 
display. Whenever possible, confine the 
presentation to one basic selling argu- 
ment. Too many ideas tend to confuse 
the prospect and cause him to hesitate. 

The average person passing your of- 
fice bestows no more than a casual 
glance at your window—consequently 
you must put your message across in a 
very few seconds. The stores on either 
side of you, even across the street, are 
fighting for those few seconds—they too 
have a story to tell. If by the force of 
your display you can hold his attention 
for more than those few seconds, and 
draw him to the window, you can em- 
phasize the dominant point in your dis- 
play by further explanation. 


Local Happenings 


One of the most effective and in- 
teresting displays that an insurance 
agent can make is by the use of pictures 
of local happenings—a large fire in 
your town will cause a lot of talk—why 
not take advantage of the public’s 
interest in it by showing photographs 
in your window, together with a sug- 
gestion that if their property burned, 
they might not be fully covered, and 
that the present is a good time to check 
up on their insurance? Your subjects 
are not limited only to fires. Wind- 
storms, explosions, riots and civil com- 
motions, in fact any of the hazards 
against which you can furnish pro- 
tection will make suitable subjects for 
a display. Don’t always stress the 
negative side. Sometimes show pic- 
tures of a building that has just been 
completed. Tell the passers-by that you 
have protected that building against the 
danger of fire, windstorm, or whatever 
coverage you are featuring at that 

(Concluded on page 25) 


Managing The Advertising Budget 


How the Local Agency Can Derive the Best Results 
From Newspaper, Direct Mail and Publicity Media. 
Dollar for Dollar Value in Systematic Advertising 


By Ropert H. MonaGuHan, of THE SPECTATOR Staff 


IME and time again we see in for- 
T ce news publications and jour- 

nals the complaint that foreign 
standards of advertising do not meas- 
ure up to those of the United States. 
Returning Americans, who, when they 
have finished relating their discoveries 
of what really is inside of those dusty 
green bottles that one is constantly 
falling over on Parisian boulevards, say 
that they were totally unimpressed by 
European advertising. For some inex- 
plicable reason, Continental advertisers 
have not, at the present writing, 
grasped the secret of putting things be- 
fore the public in such a manner as to 
make the public take any more than 
normal interest. 

At the same time Europeans realize 
the importance of advertising and know 
that unless their wares are constantly 
clarioned, they stand small chance of 
progressing and producing. From that 
picture one can attempt to draw the 
status of a great many American local 
insurance agents. They realize that 
advertising is an essential part of their 
business program, but a good many of 
them are at a loss to develop the proper 
kind of campaign. 

Let us, for the sake of coherent nar- 
rative, take the case of Jack Jones, 
blood brother to the SPEcTATOR’s Bill. 
As the average local agent, Jack finds 
that although his publicity budget is 
set necessarily at a low figure, it is of 
the utmost importance for him to keep 
his name before his clients. Conse- 
quently his budget must be skillfully 
managed in order that it may cover as 
much ground as possible. 

Mr. John Jones follows a number of 
methods along a tried and true course, 
but with a certain fusion of originality 
and sparkle which make old things 
perennially new. About once a month 
Jack inserts a quarter page or half 
page advertisement in his local news- 
paper. He is also a cooperative adver- 
tiser, and joins a group of his fellow 
agents in the venture of a full page 
spread, being careful to see that his 
own advertisement comes between time 
of the running of these cooperative ads. 
On his desk*is a series of direct mail 
letters to be sent at alternate and ir- 
regular periods to a selected list of 
clients. At the printer’s there is always 


an order for novelty folders in the 
making for Jack Jones. 

Every now and then, Jack breaks into 
the columns of the local newspaper with 
a bit of free publicity about himself, his 
employees or his business. There is 
a cut of him on file in the newspaper 
“morgue” ready for use when that big 
speech to the Y. M. C. A. is made, or 
on other similar occasions. The editor 
and advertising manager of the paper 
are Jack’s friends, for Jack has made 
it a point to cultivate friendship with a 
few judicious calls. 

For his own newspaper ads, Jack 
consults the companies he represents. 
He knows that he is an insurance 
agent, a genius at that, but he respects 
the fact that advertising is also a pro- 
fession and requires another and dif- 
ferent kind of genius. The advertising 
specialists of his companies are only too 
glad to supply the right kind of copy, 
the kind that pulls. Knowing the editor 
and the advertising manager of the 
local sheet, Jack’s monthly quarter page 
receives conspicuous placing. We’re 
all human beings you know, and only 
too glad to do something for a friend. 

In launching his direct mail cam- 
paigns, Jack studies his mailing lists 
and knows the type of man to whom 
he wishes to-write. He studies himself 
to be sure of just what he wants to 
sell, and what he wants to say to sell 
it. Then he gets out a pencil and be- 
gins, tears up about forty sheets, and 
at last he has a dozen or so of good 
letters. Selecting paper of different 
colors and envelopes of different sizes to 
match are part of the preparation. 
Having a knowledge of time psychol- 
ogy, Jack plans the mailing dates at 
irregular intervals, not too far apart, 
sometimes on consecutive days. Two 
letters in quick succession have a way 
of arousing a germ in the memory ap- 
paratus of a prospect, Jack believes. 

At the printer’s, with whom Jack 
has a mutual bond of friendship, Jack 
can depend on receiving suggestions as 
well as careful printing. The printer 
knows type and color, and Jack’s cir- 
culars have a way of appearing in ex- 
quisite color and layout. They are not 
too wordy, depending on brevity and 
cleverness to put their points across. 
The less a folder has to say, the more 


chance it has of being favorably read 
is Jack’s theory. 

Every now and then Jack sends a 
few news items to the newspapers. 
Company changes, plans for develop- 
ment, everything is news if you write 
it well. He takes part in any sort of 
controversy in the public forum, but 
takes care not to make any blunders 
due to a lack of information, and is re- 
garded as an authority whom the paper 
can consult on news of insurance 
matters. Making the most of the in- 
teresting claims he may be called upon 
to settle, he writes them cleverly, and 
finds that very often they come out in 
conspicuous box forms in the daily. 

In the matter of trick novelties, Jack 
hasn’t much faith. As a nation of 
businessmen from whose coffers mil- 
lions of dollars flow annually into the 
pot of the great god Ballyhoo, we are 
pretty critical of the various ministra- 
tions of the diety. Knowing the nuances 
of the trade, we are inclined to react 
adversely to anything blatant or sensa- 
tional, and when we receive jack-in-the- 
box letters from which there leap gro- 
tesque figures, we laugh; but we laugh 
at the sender, and consider that he 
hasn’t much sense after all. If we are 
tricked into reading an advertisement 
by a provocative headline which leads 
to something entirely beside the point, 
we feel a little deflated, and the adver- 
tiser pays for our chagrin with the loss 
of our trade. Don’t be too clever, says 
Jack. 

Therefore Jack foregoes any tempta- 
tion to be a hawker, and sticks to polite 
and intelligent campaigns. The small 
but by no means penurious budget 
which he plans, and plans flexibly, is 
invested in ideas which create genuine 
rather than morbid interest. Although 
his entire campaign is under his own 
management, Jack does not belittle the 
ideas of his staff, because even the office 
boy has a chance of coining a slogan 
or phrase which may be worth dollars 
and cents to the business. 


By all means advertise, says Jack, 
but put freshness and vigor into your 
copy, depend upon the ideas of experts 
to work for you, and then get out and 
follow up each program with good, 
earnest sales effort. 
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Burglary Lines Are Under-Developed 


A Multiple-Line Insurance Agency is Peculiarly 
Suited to the Production of This Business But 
You've Got to Get Away from Haphazard Methods 


By JouHN J. IAGo 


Vice-President, Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 


facts are stubborn but statistics 

are more pliable, and his obser- 
vation will doubtless appeal to a gen- 
eration which remembers the statistical 
prognostications of the early part of 
1929 and their consequences in October 
and November of that same year. 
Nevertheless, convention is such that a 
magazine article about insurance which 
did not contain some citations of sta- 
tistics would be quite like a sermon 
without a text, so we shall begin by 
laying bare the most recent findings of 
a great fact-finding commission. The 
1930 edition of the Spectator Com- 
pany’s Handy Chart tells us that dur- 
ing 1929 the total of burglary insur- 
ance premiums written by all com- 
panies was $36,091,090. The corre- 
sponding figure for 1928 was $36,916, 
668—the decrease being $825,578, or 
about two and one quarter per cent of 
the 1928 writings. 


More Producers—Less Business 


The record for last year is singular 
in that more aggressive production ef- 
forts by a greater number of producers 
brought about a reduction in premium 
volume. That may seem to be a silly 
attempt at paradox. Possibly it is para- 
doxical, but certainly it is not silly. 
Going back into history we find that 
the burglary insurance premium vol- 
ume increased year after year from 
1904 up to and including 1925, but the 
underwriting results were generally un- 
profitable to the companies. In con- 
sequence, burglary insurance under- 
writers were in disfavor with agents 
and companies. As with every large 
undertaking, burglary insurance had to 
be built up by the trial and error meth- 
od, and the underwriters were sorely 
tried and made many errors. 

After the war crime _ increased 
throughout the country with such ra- 
pidity that successive increases in rates 
did not effect the anticipated improve- 
ment in underwriting operations until 
1926 when burglary insurance definitely 
turned the corner and assumed a posi- 
tion near the head of the table in the 
casualty insurance family. 

Although the total premium volume 
increased substantially during 1927 


S wit recently remarked that 
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and 1928, veteran underwriters were 
aware that this was chiefly due to up- 
ward revisions in premium rates. 
Actually burglary insurance has been 
almost stagnant since 1926 in the sense 
that little or no progress has been made 
in selling policies to persons who have 
not carried and do not carry this form 
of coverage, or in increasing outstand- 
ing policies proportionately to the in- 
creases in wealth of the policy-holders. 
On account of the profitable under- 
writing results during 1926, 1927 and 
1928 some rates were reduced late in 
1928 and during 1929 and the effect 
upon total premium volume was im- 
mediately felt. 

During 1928 and 1929 quite a num- 
ber of new companies undertook to de- 
velop burglary insurance very aggres- 
sively, and some of the older companies, 
which had previously been reluctant to 
do more than take care of the actual 
requirements of their _ established 
agents, decided to liberalize their atti- 
tude toward this branch of the busi- 
ness, and they, too, became aggressive, 
partly in a defensive way to protect 
themselves against inroads by the new- 
comers, and secondly in an effort to 
swell their existing volume of the busi- 
ness. These activities, however, were 
directed toward switching business 
trom company to company and not 
toward the creation of genuinely new 
business, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, in some of the large cities rate- 
cutting became a rather serious prob- 
lem. The consequences were harmful 
not only for companies but for agents 
and brokers. Those agents who have 
established business suffer most se- 
verely from rate competition because 
they have to consume so much time 
and energy in protecting outstanding 
business that they have little oppor- 
tunity for creative efforts. When an 
agent finds that he can defeat a raid 
upon his business only by being able to 
meet his competitor’s cut rate, then he 
loses even though he wins. The effect 
of rate cutting upon the business in its 
entirety is very harmful because it 
centers the interest of the insurance 
purchasing public solely upon the price 
of the insurance. People do not buy 


anything else on the basis of price. 
Comparatively few men buy the cheap- 
est clothes, or the cheapest automo- 
biles, or the cheapest houses, or the 
cheapest food; rather, they buy quality 
and value, and they can be persuaded 
to buy insurance in that way; but it is 
unfortunate that so many casualty in- 
surance salesmen do not sell service and 
quality, but try to sell the lowest rate, 
and as this usually has to be done sur- 
reptitiously, it results in discrimina- 
tions which have an antagonizing effect 
upon the public attitude toward the in- 
surance business generally. 


Need to Create Business 


If it seems surprising that the vol- 
ume of burglary insurance decreased 
during 1929 notwithstanding that a 
greater number of companies were 
writing that form of insurance then at 
any previous time in the history of the 
business, and that a greater number of 
specialists were concentrating their 
productive efforts on this branch of the 
business, and that company executives 
were encouraging rather than discour- 
aging activity in their burglary depart- 
ments, then we need only remember 
that all of this so-called productive ac- 
tivity was engaged in reshuffling estab- 
lished business, and little if any of it 
found its way into creative channels. 
Genuine productive work must inevita- 
bly be done by agents and brokers, and 
in the long run companies will benefit 
to a far greater extent by helping 
agents and brokers to branch out and 
develop uncultivated fields rather than 
by attempting to persuade the estab- 
lished agents to transfer their business 
from company to company. 

The present volume of thirty-six mil- 
lion dollars is a rather sizable figure, 
but it seems pitifully small when con- 
trasted with the actual possibilities of 
this branch of the business. Estimates 
are seldom, if ever, reliable. There is 
no accurate means for determining the 
number of uninsured prospects for 
burglary coverage, but we can attempt 
one or two approximations. In one of 
the larger cities of the country, where 
the present volume of burglary insur- 

(Continued on page 20) 
































paigns one thought was paramount. 


Ls planning the Camden Cam- 
They must help Cam- 





den agents sell more insurance, but—in a really construc- 
tive way. They must not help to take business from other 


offices and put it on the books of Camden agents. . . 
they must be designed to create new business. 


. No, 
Any other 


plan would not increase the income of the business as a 


whole—and this is of dominant importance. 


Fire insurance is the bread-and-butter line with the Cam- 


den as with most of its agents. 


About ninety per cent of 


the insurable property in the United States is already cov- 


ered by fire insurance. 


Therefore, following our principle 


of creating new business rather than twisting old, Camden 
Campaigns were planned to sell the fire insurance side- 


lines. 


Here, certainly, is a field of tremendous possibilities. 
Through the fire sidelines Camden agents can solve the 
most vexing problem in the agency business—the business- 


killing competition in selling “straight” fire insurance. 


By 


selling sidelines, Camden Campaigns will materially assist 
Camden agents to increase their incomes in a non-competi- 


tive field. 


A personal helpful agency 
company with traditions of 
age and fair dealing. 


AD1841 


CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Camden, New Jersey 








For 20 years—specialists in automobile insurance 





THE WESTERN CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 
ae, AR ROR, 66.656 cendsweee sce ces $315,573.00 
iter Governent ~- BONS. 2 oc cccccccccccvcsces 107,200.00 
County, School and Municipal Bonds........... 668,340.00 
SAAS ER SAR A Se rire 292,990.00 
NN SERIO PEROUNIN 6 66.5 6 eos sci etnrrs cae anaes 206,600.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks................ 


513,748.00 


Total Bonds and Stocks (Market Value) $2,104,451.00 
2 


Accrued Interest ...ccccceccsccccvccvccsscscce 5,514.14 
GRR ARE SA einer fr rer er reer 140,168.02 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not Over 90 
BPMN EINES 5:6: 6,0 10:6. 5:018:9 0 50:dia'b wie ercln s.e1ewrecei st 215,605.19 
$2,485,738.35 
LIABILITIES 
Ronérve for Uniearned Premed. .oi0ccc.ccccccccessiecevees $ 696,779.49 
NN CEE RINE, 501g s disc '9.9's as 010 S98 CeWecancnnes apenas 423,788.54 
ESE Oe Cone corr errr eer 70,987.11 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and Contingencies........... 44,183.21 
MIRIMNR. a aiwicygice nae oo 2546 Gd o-s's 6 wa t's a cela eines $750,000.00 
PEIN) (16:0. 0-0/0 os wikis 0 00016 66 WR ABIG 0! 6 a 'e1slo ere Wa eleleie es 500,000.00 
Surplus as to Policyholders...........-sseeeeee 1,250,000.00 


$2,485,738.35 





GAIN IN RGR ccc cs cccccnsrtarecciveweeasserseeess $ 789,110.53 
GAIN IN RESERVES FOR POLICYHOLDERSG........ 581,440.86 
GAIN IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUG..........+....06. 250,000.00 


THE WESTERN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1929 





ASSETS 
(Gs MASP TIGNOR: ooo scnccce Swewsccnd $133,110.00 
Other Government Bonds... 6:5 00.0 -0ccscvecvces 39,040.00 
County, School and Municipal Bonds - 153,480.00 
MMM PR MRCINIEIE sso 14 '5,,0.6 1c sig raid 6:6 1'6 o'0. 6a o.ere. tor eres 113,800.00 
TAS FUSED, TAROTIGR 6 opiei5'o.0. 08:0 46:0 3) 64 Kalbe cae’ 125,600.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks............... 843,090.00 
Total Bonds and Stocks (Market Value) $1,408,120.00 
SAMCRUEE CEMIIIIEL, co s.o cece scsvutcsiae ea sulcatus 12,474.17 
Cag cccccccscccccccsccvescccsscccccecsccecs 72,857.93 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not Over 90 
MOE. MENON Sancc.ccse cans aetcaawuewcon nes 56,552.16 
$1,550,004.26 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums...........ce0csccccccecs $ 256,546.36 
ROIS ROE TOBIN 6a 550 06.6104 6k 61016 .60)6' 0.660 /014 410 30k a bea aim 35,647.52 
RSS MNACRS BONO SA MOTEE,. 5 5. 5:0:4.6;4)s\0.0:n100'0[0' 0 ds bain sce nae sie 5,000.00 
PLOSEEVES TOF TOXOS ANA LEHENEIGs 0:6:00.cccccoscdccvesecssnee 15,354.32 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties............2.+00+ 17,112.50 
Reserve for Depreciation of Securities and Contingencies. . 220,343.56 
MOIMEMEE - wsxusia\o os inig aces starensie's ao oe na WE Oise ae tT $500, 000. 00 
SUEUR sa: oicl¥ainioss'6'p sis vio'6 was Weis Ria's vlna ee eee 500,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders...............e00. 1,000,000.00 


$1,550.004.26 





MEIN PUR SUE oa: o 04.05.04 pleiai Noseinid cn gee Sieg eons OaieiNNae $ 267,730.84 
GAIN IN RESERVES FOR POLICYHOLDER........ 141,283.60 
GAIN IN SPECIAL RESERVES...........ccecsccscses 100,135.42 


Today—still specializing in automobile insurance 


“e WESTERN 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FORT SCOTT-KANSAS 
Established 1910 
Western Casualty and Surety Co. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,250,000.00 


Western Fire Insurance Company 
Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000.00 
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How to Handle Your Fleet Business 


Agents Can Develop Such Risks Into Profitable and 
Permanent Lines by Exercising Close Watch Over the 
Assured and Providing Expert Underwriting Service 


By WILL WRIGHTEM 


Field Correspondent of the Yorkshire Group 


HY do so many automobile 

underwriters wince at the word 

“fleet”? Why do we all so often 
look upon “fleet business” as accommo- 
dation business? The automobile fleets 
in your territory are a very important 
part of your business—they are an 
important part of the companies’ 
liability—they deserve the best efforts 
both of the producer of the business 
and of the insurer. 

Fleets qualifying for experience 
ratings are not subjected to any mys- 
terious wand waving. The majority 
of rating plans of today are sound and 
take into consideration the actual losses 
of a period from two to three years 
prior to the rating. Comparison is 
made of the actual losses and permiss- 
ible losses, considering, of course, all 
of the fixed expenses of the company. 
Outstanding losses and accident fre- 
quency also play a large part in these 
ratings as well as the paid losses. 
Ofttimes the responsibility in securing 
this information rests entirely in the 
agent’s hands and upon his ability to 
secure this data rests the accuracy of 
the rating. Supply your company with 





complete information regarding the 
assured’s equipment and past ex- 
WITH SUCH = 
ANECK A 

maror 





migar wot 
BE NECESSARY 


perience and you have gone a long way 
to assure yourself of an equitable rate. 

Suppose a credit is produced—the 
line is written—your commission is as- 
sured! Are you satisfied? Have you 
or the company completed your work 
and secured the full benefit of the con- 
tact that the writing of the fleet has 
given you? 

The fleet written today and forgotten 
tomorrow can hardly be expected to 
become a fixture on your books. You 
and I know that the average fleet risk 
must be watched and a constant effort 
must be made to give that attention, 
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so-called “service,” to every fleet policy 
which will assure your client of a sat- 
isfactory experience and enable your 
company to continue the liability year 
after year. 

Recurring accidents—even though 
loss files are marked “no claim’”—give 
evidence of trouble and may be con- 
sidered more seriously than the hap- 
pening of one fatal accident. Every 
collision presents a possible loss but 
for certain factors of luck every fender 
dent might have been a twisted chassis 
or a broken neck. 

Accident frequency means careless- 
ness and carelessness means a poor loss 
ratio and that means that you may lose 
the business. The wide awake com- 
pany keeps a distinct record of every 
fleet risk and accident frequency is 
watched. The names of the drivers in- 
volved in accidents are recorded and 
the agent kept posted as to the status 
of any risk which has a tendency to 
become unprofitable or which presents 
an unusual number of accidents. Safety 
campaigns have been devised and are 
recommended by many companies. Some 
companies maintain a staff of men who 
go direct to the assured and ride with 
the drivers reporting on their compe- 
tency. 

The agent, however, can certainly 
measure the hazards of a risk better 
than the outsider, and if he will keep in 
constant touch with the assured he will 
find it not only to his advantage but the 
assured will appreciate that through 
his efforts, rate reductions are made 
possible. A great many fleet risks of 
considerable size are managed in a 
most slip-shod manner and it is no 
wonder that they are shopped about 
continually from one company to an- 
other. Have the assured maintain a 
record of damage to his own equipment 
caused by accidents. Let him see the 
added cost that is brought about by 
these accidents not only from the 
standpoint of increased premiums but 
also from the angle of the actual re- 
pairs made to his equipment. Often 
it has been found desirable to make the 
drivers pay for any front end collision 
or any damage up to a limit of $10 or 
$15 due to carelessness in parking the 


truck or delivering goods. Recommend 
the maintenance of a repair shop for 
the larger lines where this is war- 
ranted. Recommend daily inspection 
of equipment. 

Bonus systems and the levying of 
penalties for carelessness have always 
been effective. The remuneration of 
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drivers on a weekly basis rather than 
by trip is also productive of better loss 
records. A letter addressed to the 
home of a driver who has been involved 
in an accident, cautioning him that his 
job depends on the careful handling 
of his employer’s equipment, will many 
times get into the hands of someone 
of his family whose concern will prove 
most effective in bettering his ex- 
perience. These are ways in which the 
agent can work to bring about under- 
writing profit for the carrying company 
and at the same time stabilize his own 
commission income. 

Fleet risks bring with them added 
opportunities to the agent—the contact 
with the client opens the way for the 
sale of fire lines, U. & O., rent and 
sprinkler leakage insurance, as well as 
other liability coverages, they are val- 
uable to the agent and the company 
alike, but must be kept upon a profit- 
able basis to the company if they are 
to remain on your books. 

When selling your fleet policy con- 
vince your client that a good record not 
only will reduce his insurance cost but 
will prove a material saving in his in- 
vestment in equipment. Lack of co- 
operation on the part of the assured is 
all too often due largely to a lack of 
effort by the agent who perhaps does 
not realize his own importance as a fac- 
tor in solving this problem. 


















by 
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The wreck of the Air 
Derby plane piloted 
Ruth Nichols, 
Rye, N. Y., society 


She was third 


in the race when her 
machine collided 
with a 
landing at Cleveland, 


tractor in 


Ohio. 





Firemen battling a dangerous factory fire at Gibbsboro, N. J., where a paint manufacturing plant was destroyed with 
loss amounting to more than $300,000. Several were injured in a series of explosions. 


TWO MILLION DOL- 
LAR LOSS IN 
NASHUA, N. H., 
FIRE 


One of the four large factories that 
went up in smoke when a wind 
driven conflagration swept through 
the New Hampshire town. More 
than five hundred persons were 
made homeless and industrial 
property valued at two million 
dollars was destroyed. 































GRAPHIC ARGUMENT; 


It is sometimes difficult to make an i 
dividual visualize a catastrophe whicf* 
may befall him. When words fail, sqpispla 
it with pictures. These unhappy occupvoulc 
rences were all played up in the newpn fir 
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WIDESPREAD 
DESTRUCTION IN 
WAKE OF WEST- 

ERN TORNADO 


Heavy loss of both lives and prop- 
erty has been experienced by 
numerous Western and Southern 
towns where tornados appear with 
seasonal regularity. Little of value 
remains of the once spic and span 
Main Street at the right. 

















OR SPECIAL LINES 


rophe whi collection of the pictures on this page, 
rds fail, sq isplayed in an agent’s scrap book, 
happy occufvould form the basis of solid sales talks 
in the newpn fire insurance, aircraft liability and 
roperty damage, use and occupancy or 
\ ‘net earnings” insurance, windstorm and 
drive homfornado insurance, rent and rent value 
ons of insupprotection, explosion insurance and plate 

lass. Photos by International Newsreel 
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View of Broadway and Thirtieth Street, New York City, after the recent gas explosion which roared with earthquake 
violence, shaking buildings and injuring several persons in the vicinity. 
into confusion by the sudden blast. 
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Nearly a million 
dollars worth of 
property was des- 
troyed in the fire 
which consumed 
eleven buildings, in- 
cluding the city hall, 
at Holyoke, Mass. 
Photo at right shows 
firemen rescuing ten- 
ement dwellers. 















All traffic in the neighborhood was thrown 











Leaving the rails while backing up in a New York 
freight yard this car completely demolished a stor- 
age building belonging to the Long Island railroad. 





Fireboats in New York harbor fighting the blaze which started on an oil 
tanker and spread to nearby piers. Dozens of huge gas tanks belonging to 


the Gulf Refining Company were saved in a twelve hour battle. 





An aerial view of the $1,500,000 pier fire at Hoboken, N. J. The entire city 
fire-fighting resources were called into action in combatting this blaze. 





Wreckage of the Lockheed-Vega monoplane as it appeared on the golf 
course, near Roosevelt Field after striking a tree on the take-off. Three 
passengers escaped with minor injuries. 











These views inadvertent- 
ly demonstrate the need 
for transportation insur- 
ance, marine and inland 
marine coverage, aircraft 
insurance—crash, _liabil- 
ity and property damage 
—and tornado insurance. 
Note that such localities 
as Chicago and _ Los 
Angeles contribute tor- 
nado scenes. No section 
of the country is immune. 


Photos by International Newsreel 




















Remarkable photo of a real twister in 
action. This picture was taken from the 
roof of a Los Angeles building. The 
southeastern part of the city suffered 
heavy damage in this storm. 
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The charred ruins of some of the seventy-five automobiles which were des- After the tornado had passed by Chicago’s South 





troyed by flames which recently swept this New York garage. Over Side. The youngster is getting rid of dangerous 
$30,000 worth of machines were ruined. loose bricks. 








The little chap up in the 
corner is taking precau- 
tions against a possible 
suit for damages from a 
passer-by. This is only 
one phase of insurance 
protection which the 
building needed. Flood 
insurance will never 
seem a remote topic to 
the residents of Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, some of 
whose homes are shown 
below. 

Photos by International Newsreel 























After searching in vain for a suitable 
landing place the pilot of this machine 
finally had to descend with the. disas- 
trous results pictured above. The accident 
occurred at Mill Neck, L. 1. 
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An airplane view of the Nashua, N. H., fire which levelled five hundred homes 

and destroyed several large factories. The combined fire-fighting equipment of 

several New England towns was called into action before the flames were 
brought under control. 


Residential section of Hutchinson, Kansas, after four feet of water inundated 
the city. The damage was estimated at $2,000,000. 














lf you want to increase 





your premium income... 


$6,000.00. 


ESIDENCE Burglary, Theft and 

Larceny Insurance is one of the 
most profitable lines any insurance 
agent can handle. The commissions 
are larger than on most other forms of 
casualty insurance and the policies are 
easily and regularly renewed. 


The field open for cultivation of this 
desirable line is extensive and fertile. 
Improved standards of living have in- 
creased household values all along the 
line, with the result that the activities of 
burglars have shown a corresponding 
increase. In all quarters the need for 
adequate protection against this hazard 
is keenly felt. 


HIS is an actual photo- 
graph of one of the rooms 
in a home that was burglarized 
during the owner’s absence. 
The house was ransacked from 
atticto basement, the value of 
the damaged and stolen prop- 
erty amounting to more than 


sELL RESIDENCE BURGLARY INSURANCE 













Effective mailing campaigns and other 
resultful advertising literature pave the 
F&D representative's way to sales of 
Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny 
Insurance. And the promptness and 
liberality of the F&D’s claim adjustments 
insure its agents against the loss of the 
business to competitors. If you are not 
now equipped to write Residence Burg- 
lary, Theft and Larceny Insurance, drop 
a line to the F&D. It may be that the 
Company is not represented in your 
community. 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
COMPANY of MARYLAND 


Baltimore 



















Fidelity and Surety Bonds ... Burglary and Plate ip Glass Insurance 
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Hail Insurance on Growing Crops 
A Thorough Discussion of the Coverage, Rates, 


Adjustment Practices, Underwriting Requirements 
and Sources of This Important Specialty 


Mr. Cullison is manager of the 


rain and hail department for the 
Aetna (Fire), the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, the 
Springfield Fire & Marine and 
their subsidiaries in United States 
and Canada.—Enpitor’s Norte. 
* * x 

AIL Insurance on Growing Crops 
H indemnifies for loss or damage 

from hail only to growing crops. 

Agents cannot bind risks as the in- 
surance is placed by submitting to the 
Company an application, executed in 
duplicate. Both original and duplicate 
applications must be forwarded to the 
Company policy writing office. 

If the insurance is accepted the dup- 
licate is attached to a skeleton policy 
and the policy is forwarded to the local 
agent for countersignature and delivery 
to the Insured. 


Limits of Liability 
Companies limit the amount of lia- 
bility as to specific crops and on cer- 
tain areas. The limits applying in New 
England and Middle Atlantic States are 
approximately as follows: 
Per Acre 


Small grain and corn....... $24.00 
EIOR CROs ccs oS cit oie eo ee $24.00 to 50.00 
Peas and beans for grain.... 60.00 
Garden vegetables, commer- 


GIR. RUIN i 5 500 6o: Kaieennee's 150.00 
"PYGG) TRUER: 6 ox.2:¢.5:2 ¢0le oes eee 300.00 
Berries, currants, etc........ 300.00 


Note:—The above limits are maxi- 
mum for all companies, however most 
companies limit their liability on cer- 
tain crops in particular areas and 
agents should procure instructions from 
the Company represented before at- 
tempting to solicit hail insurance. 


Either landlord or tenant may insure 
his undivided interest in a crop for 
not exceeding his proportionate share 
of the limit allowed. 


Rates 


Rates are promulgated as applying 
to specific crops in particular States or 
counties within a State on a percentage 
system, as small grain 2% per cent 
(meaning $2.50 per $100 of insurance 
carried). 

Approximate rates are as follows: 

Per Cent 

Hay crops such as alfalfa, Timothy 

BEE OMINOE <cccsccccnsedt cet pews to 4 
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Small grain (wheat, rye, barley, 


Geet RN COIs ac cow c a cle ae grec 21% to4 
Beans and peas, per grain........ 38 tod 
Garden vegetable, commercial crops 2. to6 
BePriek:,. CUPFAGINE, GIG... « o.0ckse ose 3 tod 
Tree fruits, apples, peaches, cher- 

PUM CUM ee rosaee cee cee cee a ee ¢ 38 to9 


Most companies will not write hail 
insurance on nursery and floral stock, 
and Tobacco is written only in certain 
areas. (In the Connecticut River 
Valley practically no hail insurance is 
accepted by the Companies). 


Adjustment of Losses 


The policy provides that in case of 
loss or damage the insured must give 
notice to the Company by registered 
mail within forty-eight hours (Notice 
to a local agent does not comply with 
the terms of the policy). 


The policy also provides that the 
company is not liable for damage 
amounting to less than 5 per cent of 
the crop (when 10 per cent deductible 
clause is attached to the policy the 
damage must exceed 10 per cent of 
the crop or no liability attaches). 


Losses are adjusted on a percentage 
system, for illustration if a crop is 
totally destroyed by hail, and the crop 
is not overinsured as to value of the 
crop at the date of loss, the company 
pays the amount of the insurance 
carrier or if a crop is one-half de- 





stroyed by hail the Company pays 50 
per cent of the insurance. 

There are also specific clauses in the 
policy providing the manner in which 
loss shall be determined, as applied to 
specific crops such as tree fruits and 
tobacco. 


Hailstorms Are Frequent 


Hailstorms occur in every State 
of the Union, in fact, in any country 
where there is sufficient rainfall to pro- 
duce crops. 

Each year great areas are devastated 
by terrible hailstorms, and the only 
protection obtainable is a hail insur- 
ance policy. 

Growers are rapidly learning the 
need for hail insurance and many local 
agents are selling a large volume of 
such insurance, thus increasing their 
income from their agencies. 


A Security Requirement 


Financial Institutions are fast com- 
ing to realize the need for hail insur- 
ance when loans are made to growers, 
in fact, some banks will not make a 
loan secured by a crop mortgage, unless 
the grower procures hail insurance. 

A few local agents in the New En- 


(Concluded on page 25) 





Cotton Field Mowed Down by Hailstorm 
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ance is substantial, it was found that 
during a recent year the number of 
burglaries and robberies reported to the 
police department was five times the 
number of claims for losses paid by all 
companies under outstanding burglary 
policies. The inference to be drawn 
probably is that in that city four out 
of five do not use the right toothpaste 
nor carry burglary insurance. Some 
estimates are that only one out of about 
twenty householders carries a residence 
burglary insurance policy, and an ac- 
tual canvass of the salaried personnel 
of one of the large casualty companies 
checked very closely with this estimate. 
It is an easily ascertainable fact that 
comparatively few persons who now 
have burglary policies carry a sufficient 
amount of insurance. Last month the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company paid $3,- 
500 (the face amount of its policy) to 
a policyholder whose actual loss was 
more than $25,000, and any company 
in the business can cite many such in- 
stances of under-insurance. 

Burglary insurance is _ peculiarly 
within the province of multiple-line 
agencies. It cannot be specialized to 
the extent that life insurance is spe- 
cialized, and too much specialization 
probably would not be good for the 
business because there is a close af- 
finity between various types of property 
insurance. Household goods and per- 
sonal effects in residences and merchan- 
dise in business establishments can be 
destroyed by fire or stolen by thieves. 
The laws of almost all States forbid the 
combining of fire insurance with any 
form of casualty insurance (except in 
the case of inland marine policies) so 
that in actual conduct of the business 
an agent will have to place a policy of 
fire insurance with one company and a 
policy of burglary insurance with an- 
other, but nevertheless the same risk 
needs both coverages. Obviously the 
amount of the burglary policy need not 
be as large as the fire insurance policy, 
because, although a vast amount of 
bulky property can be destroyed by fire, 
there is some physical limit to the 
amount that thieves can carry away; 
but if every fire insurance poiicyholder 
carried some burglary insurance, then 
the total volume of existing burglary 
insurance would not be only thirty-six 
millions but much closer to a hundred 
and thirty-six millions. 

In the writer’s opinion, the princi- 
pal reason for the undeveloped condi- 
tion of casualty insurance generally is 
that thus far agents and companies 
have been proceeding in a hit or miss 
fashion. We might learn a great deal 
from life insurance companies even 





Burglary Lines Are Under-Developed 


(Concluded from page 11) 


though we cannot adapt all of their 
methods to our business. Life insur- 
ance agents work systematically, regu- 
larly and persistently. The writer is 
urged at least six times every year to 
buy more life insurance. Nobody has 
ever urged him to buy automobile in- 
surance, or fire insurance, or burglary 
insurance, although he needs all three 
forms and has purchased them. Life 
insurance agents never overlook a 
prospect, and having once persuaded 
somebody to buy a life insurance policy 
they proceed systematically to increase 
the amount of life insurance carried as 
the policyholder increases his income. 

No form of insurance obtains more 
free publicity and advertising than 
burglary insurance. It is impossible to 
pick up a newspaper on any day of the 
year, in any one of the large cities, 
without finding in it some accounts of 
burglaries or robberies committed in 
the community. Public interest in 
crime is probably keener than in any 
other topic except sports. The cross- 
word puzzle craze has given way to a 
mania for detective and crime stories. 
Literary supplements to Sunday news- 
papers now devote more space to books 
of this type than to any other. Li- 
braries find the demands upon them dif- 
ficult to supply. Magazines and news- 
papers offer prizes for real solutions of 
imaginary crime mysteries and for im- 
aginary solutions of real crimes. We 
have a crime record in this country for 
which there is no parallel in past his- 
tory and which is entirely out of pro- 
portion to that of any other civilized 
nation. History seems to indicate that 
crime advances hand in hand with 
civilization and material progress. It 
is not unusual that a highly civilized 
country should have a higher crime 
record than one which is backward, but 
ours is so far above and beyond those 
of other countries which are equally 
civilized that this is a pre-eminence in 
which we can take no pride. This in- 
terest on the part of the public is some- 
thing which can be legitimately capi- 
talized by insurance agents. As with 
any other kind of insurance, the only 
really effective method of selling burg- 
lary insurance is by personal solicita- 
tion, and this can be very appreciably 
benefited by intelligent publicity, par- 
ticularly that which is associated with 
occurrences of burglaries and thefts 
known to persons in the community. 
Almost every company is prepared to 
help agents plan and conduct mail cam- 
paigns, and when these are followed up 
by personal solicitation they are some- 
times remarkably successful. Any sys- 
tematic and persistent method of so- 


liciting insurance is preferable to hap- 
hazard efforts and will inevitably be 
more successful. 


Fire insurance seems to be the back- 
bone of the business of most multiple 
line agencies, and because the public 
has been thoroughly educated to believe 
in fire insurance, most householders and 
business men will purchase it almost 
without solicitation. Systematic circu- 
larization of persons who have bought 
fire insurance policies will result in the 
sale of a considerable number of burg- 
lary insurance policies, so that every 
agent who has written any volume of 
fire insurance covering the contents of 
residence has already formed contacts 
with many persons who can be per- 
suaded to buy burglary insurance. 
Companies find that a great majority 
of residence burglary insurance policies 
are issued to persons whose income is 
$5,000 per year or more. Those who are 
not so fortunate in the matter of in- 
come are nevertheless good prospects 
for their type of coverage because, al- 
though they have less property to in- 
sure, they are not as well situated to 
bear the misfortune of an uninsured 
loss. Having once built up a volume 
of residence burglary insurance, the 
agency should make periodical persist- 
ent efforts to increase existing policies. 
We are all striving to increase our in- 
comes and most of us are fairly success- 
ful in so doing. As the salary check 
grows, we buy better clothing and more 
of it, we pick up all sorts of odds and 
ends for the home—new pieces for the 
silver set, new pictures or rugs, a few 
pieces of jewelry or possibly a fur coat. 
The average man will buy his wife a 
present upon her birthday, and for the 
wedding anniversary, and probably for 
Christmas; she will doubtless recipro- 
cate. The amount of stealable property 
in the possession of an average house- 
holder is steadily increasing, and, al- 
though they may have been educated 
to increase their fire insurance policies 
at periodic intervals, none of them 
think of doing so with burglary policies. 

There is a difference between selling 
insurance and selling policies. The 
agent who first estimates his prospect’s 
needs and then quotes the rate on a 
policy which will give him adequate 
protection, is selling insurance. On the 
other hand, the agent who persuades a 
man to purchase a $1,000 policy with- 
out regard to whether or not the insur- 
ance will cover the prospect’s liability, 
has simply sold a policy. It is often 
easy to sell a man a $1,000 policy, but 
unless it gives him all the protection he 
needs, the agent runs the risk of much 
future embarrassment in case the as- 
sured suffers a loss only partially, or 
not covered at all, by his policy. 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Selling Service 


Why a Prospect Should Buy 


From You and Your Company 


By GeorceE T. MERRICK 


The author of this article is 
superintendent of the automo- 
bile department of the New 
York City office of the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity 
Company. He deals here with 
the part claims and engineer- 
ing service should play in the 
presentation of the insurance 
salesman’s case. 
—EpirTor’s Note. 


stage, needs a new gag every now 

and then to catch public interest 
and the desire to buy. In the automo- 
bile insurance business you can’t keep 
reiterating the same old phrases and 
ideas with which your dad sold the first 
liability policy to the owner of the first 
horseless buggy. You can do it, of 
course, but if you do, you can’t expect 
to progress and keep on competing with 
the sales talent which one encounters 
in the business now. At the present mo- 
ment, the new idea is, I believe, that 
you have to sell more than the policy 
to the prospective policyholder. 


Don’t Talk Too Much 


True, you still have to marshal up 
all the morbid facts contained in acci- 
dent statistics, and tell all the gruesome 
details of poor Bill Jones before and 
after the accident. In New York State 
and some other States, you can bring 
up that threatening sword of Damocles, 
the Financial Responsibility Law, and 
outline the peculiar niceties of a brush 
with the strong arm of justice. You 
can, if you are adroit enough, contrast 
company rates to your heart’s content 
without saying much of anything, be- 
cause it is common knowledge that in 
standard and established companies 
policy rates are fairly in accord. Un- 
fortunately, in this line of attack, you 
can talk too much and sell your client 
the idea that he might as well scrap the 
old hack and hide himself in the cellar 
out of harm’s way. 

After you have etched the case in the 
usual way, and delivered yourself of a 
preliminary barrage of six-inch shells, 
you need a high explosive to bring the 
fireworks to a successful close. Attor- 


GF saze, nods am like the variety 
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neys call it the plea to the jury; in our 
case, I think it is the careful explana- 
tion of the service your company has to 
offer its insured when his time of need 
arises. 

It is logical to contend that if a man 
becomes involved in an accident, he will 
expect precise and expeditious service 
from his insurers. Not only does he 
want to know what he is going to get, 
but how soon he can get it when the in- 
evitable time comes for him to need it. 

With the splendid improvements 
which have been effected in automobile 
construction and motor transportation, 
especially in the comfort and speed 
developed in the lower priced models 
of motor cars, and the extensive and 
determined attempts on the part of all 
the States of the United States to im- 
prove their roads and highways, the 
average motorist has increased his 
range of driving distance to a surpris- 
ing degree. Consequently, he is be- 
coming more and more interested in the 
geographical extent of his insurance 
company’s claim service which accom- 
panies his automobile policy. 


Service Wherever You Are 


A New Yorker cracking up a milk 
wagon in Keokuk has enough worry 
growing out of the crash without being 
burdened with the added trouble of re- 
ferring back to New York or the place 
of his policy’s issue for his insurance 
company’s assistance. If he crashes in 
Keokuk, he wants to refer to a company 
claim office in or very near that city. 
A good slogan with which to sell this 
man might be: “Where you crash, 
there’s the cash!” 

Company claim files are full of exam- 
ples which prove interesting and im- 
pressive illustrations to this important 
point of claim service, which, if nation- 
wide, or even international, becomes all 
the more salesworthy. For instance, 
in the case of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company’s San Fran- 
cisco office there were 361 automobile 
claims from policyholders east of the 
Rocky Mountains handled during the 
year 1929, and 62 of these claims were 
on policies which originated in our New 


(Continued on page 23) 











Insurance 
in the 


FOREIGN FIELD 





A MERICAN coverage, 


handled locally, was the 
first significant move to at- 
tract the interest of local brok- 
ers and agents to the almost 
unlimited possibilities in the 
field of foreign insurance. 


Typical in this great devel- 
opment was the pioneering 
work of the A. I. U. in organ- 
izing a world-wide staff of 
well-trained representatives. 


Today, through our local 
office, the transactions of for- 
eign business is completed, 
and foreign negotiations are 
set into motion in surprisingly 
short time. 

v 


BROKERS: Whether for 
automobile insurance for 
American tourists abroad, or 
protection notes for American 
properties in the trade centers 
of the world, A. I. U. facili- 
ties are at your service to in- 
telligently serve the interest 
of your clients. 


v 





.-» AMERICAN ... 

INTERNATIONAL 

UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


80 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 
JOHN 5477 























Why Such a Rapid Growth? 


“OHIO FARMERS Automobile premiums increased more than four- 
teen times as fast as the combined automobile premiums of all stock 
companies reported in The Insurance Year Book comparing 1928 
with 1922. (1929 figures for all companies are not yet available.)” 


In each year in this period, with one exception, the rate of increase in 
Ohio Farmers automobile premiums was greater than for all the com- 
panies combined. 


Such rapid growth must be because 


1. Agents and the public have the utmost confidence 
in this 82 year old Company. 





. Agents appreciate the modern forms and whole- 
souled cooperation of the Ohio Farmers automo- 
bile department. 





. Agents make good use of the broad facilities pro- 
vided for writing private cars, trucks, fleets, 
dealers’ lines, and finance lines. 


If you want to represent a growing Company that will help you in- 
crease your automobile insurance premiums, write to the home office 
at Le Roy. 








OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO, 


Organized 1848 
LE ROY OHIO 





The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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York office. Naturally, our claim of- 
fices in the Middle West handle many 
hundreds of claims for eastern policy- 
holders, and, of course, the eastern of- 
fices have the same occasion to assist 
westerners. 


Service More Than Claims 


Frequently service isn’t entirely a 
matter of handling a claim. It becomes 
more impressive and salesworthy when 
it has nothing to do with the conditions 
outlined in the insured’s policy. A rep- 
resentative who keeps himself thor- 
oughly informed on local conditions, 
and who has traveled a bit himself, 
can offer advice and assistance of in- 
valuable nature to his client. The mat- 
ter of suggesting a hotel or a highway 
to the motorist who is contemplating a 
tour produces a friendly feeling 
whether or not the advice is accepted. 
All this comes under the head of “per- 
sonality service,” and its theory is, 
don’t be too businesslike. For such 
service there is no hard and fast rule, 
nor is there text book of essential in- 
formation. Some men have the gift 
endowed upon them, and others find it 
in just being sincere and friendly. 


Safety Speakers 


In the writing of large fleet owners, 
the idea of service selling becomes a 
definitely tangible thing. Doubtless 
your company has trained and efficient 
men who are thoroughly capable of ad- 
dressing audiences of chauffeurs on the 
important matter of accident preven- 
tion and safety. Call them into the 
case and let their work be a symbol of 
your company’s personal interest in 
your client, and a mark of your own 
enterprise. 


Safety Engineering 


It is absolutely true that if the 
drivers of a fleet owner’s cars can be 
impressed through your company’s 
safety engineer’s talks with the impor- 
tance of exercising extreme care in 
their operation of their employer’s mo- 
tor cars, two major selling points will 
result to your advantage. First, and 
most important to the proprietor, is 
that if he has no accidents or few acci- 
dents, he will not lose the value of a 
day’s or several days’ operation of his 
cars through the time necessary for re- 
pairs. Second, by virtue of a reduced 
accident frequency, his rates will be- 
come correspondingly lower; and, can 
you think, offhand, of anything that 
would please him more? 


It has been my experience that this 
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Selling Service 


(Concluded from page 21) 


matter of supplying a client with the 
service of safety engineers has brought 
more than one policyholder over from 
the abnormal accident frequency class 
which is extremely unprofitable and 
unwise to both the insurers and the in- 
sured, to the normal class which is prof- 
itable and advantageous from the un- 
derwriting standpoint. Engineers are 
capable of recognizing the faults of an 
individual case, and of bringing them 
into line through their own knowledge 
and experience, coupled with the fleet 
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It is a represen- 
tative’s duty to himself and to his com- 
pany to discover the owner’s needs for 
such service and supply them often and 
well, 


owner’s cooperation. 


Take the Long View 


For the agent with the vision and 
depth to see beyond the collection of a 
single premium into the bright field of 
a yearly harvest of premiums and a 
satisfied client who signs again and 
again, there is certainly hope and fu- 
ture. He will not make the mistake of 
failing to recognize the importance of 
selling service, and the equal impor- 
tance of following it up. 











ROY E. CURRAY, Secretary 





CUSTOM MADE 
REINSURANCE 


We fit every contract to meet the 
situation with each company con- 
cerned. This, combined with elimi- 
nation of friction, prompt service, 
and careful selection of preferred 
business has earned for us the con- 
fidence of well managed, conserva- 


tive direct-writing companies. 


INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


RICHARD LORD, President 


» 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—TORNADO 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


KARL P. BLAISE, Ass’t Sec’y 






































THE PERFECT 
SPRING TONIC 
for AGENTS 


It cures business depression, adds weight 


to your bankroll, removes a load from 


your shoulders, stops bad times, relieves 


overhead, builds up your income, elim- 
inates worry and soothes the pain of 


competition. 


“AUTOMOBILE PREMIUMS” 


am & 


Federal Surety Co. 


W. L. TAYLOR, President 


CASUALTY INSURANCE SURETY BONDS 


Home Office - Davenport, Iowa 
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Your Window Displays 


(Concluded from page 9) 


time. Architects’ drawings of public 
buildings that are in process of con- 
struction are always interesting. 

The advertising department of The 
Home Insurance Company has made a 
thorough study of the agents’ needs in 
regard to window displays, and after 
careful consideration has decided that 
the best way to help an agent in deco- 
rating his window is to suggest dis- 
plays that can be made locally—leaving 
plenty of opportunity for the agent to 
use “local color,” as it is called. With 
that thought in mind, we show in each 
issue of “News from Home” two dis- 
plays similar to the one printed here. 
At the same time, we furnish the agent 
with complete directions as to how he 
can follow the picture. The wording 
for the cards is given but can be easily 
changed to fit in with the local material 


that may be added. As you will note - 


there is plenty of space for the agent 
to add items of local interest although 
the display is complete in itself without 
the addition of new material. 

Another very good use that the agent 
can make of his window is to lend it to 
local organizations such as the Red 
Cross, the Boy Scouts, etc. A request 
from them would usually come at a 
time when their organization was con- 
ducting some sort of a drive, and 
everyone is interested in it. You can 
make not only a very effective display, 
probably at no cost to you, but you can 
also capitalize on public interest in that 
particular activity. 


Fundamental Points 


Some of the important things to keep 
in mind when planning your window 
displays are as follows: 

1—Glass, woodwork, floor covering 

and fixtures should have a clean 
and polished appearance. The 
display itself should be kept clean 
while in the window. An ill-kept, 
faded and dirty display would be 
more detrimental to your reputa- 
tion than no display at all. 

2—A window that is well lighted at- 

tracts people just as a burning 
candle attracts moths. Your 
windows will need light not only 
at night, but frequently during 
the year on cloudy days. 
38—Plan your display around one 
dominating idea—it should have 
unity. If you have occasion to 
use small objects, group them, 
especially if in a large window. 

4—Don’t rely on pictures or di- 

agrams entirely. There should 
be at least one descriptive card 
or poster to convey the message 
to the less discerning. 
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5—Make the display timely. Capi- 
talize on what the people of your 
community are thinking and talk- 
ing about. 


6—Use color whenever possible. 
Next to animation, color is the 
best medium for attracting atten- 
tion. 


7—Change the display frequently. If 
people look at the same thing 
time after time, it soon ceases to 
have any effect on them. 
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Hail Insurance on Crops 
(Concluded from page 19) 


gland and Middle Atlantic States are 
selling hail insurance, some of them 
have produced commissions amounting 
to over $1,000 in a single year, thus 
indicating that an enterprising agent 
can sell this class of insurance if he 
will only try. 

The season for hail insurance is now 
on, and agents should get supplies and 
instructions from their companies and 
solicit hail insurance if they expect to 
beat their competitor agents to this 
business. 











An insurance 
coverage of special 
interest to bankers | 


Few property owners protect their property against damage by 
windstorm yet losses of this nature are frequently occurring to an 
extent which would impair a bank’s security as mortgagee on the 


property. 


ee NE St 





To meet this situation we offer a blanket windstorm policy which 
covers all property upon which the bank has loaned money and in- 
demnifies the bank on any windstorm loss to the full extent that 
its mortgage interest is affected. 

The cost of this policy is surprisingly low. Insurance equal to 25 
per cent of the total mortgage interest will provide for full in- 
demnity on any individual loss. 

Many loaning institutions have already taken advantage of this 
protection. 


WRITE US FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
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SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 
Pacific Department 


GEORGE W. DORNIN, Mgr. 
San Francisco 


Western Department 
HARDING & LININGER, Mgrs. 


Chicago 
Canadian Department 


W. E. FINDLAY, Mgr. 
Montreal 
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Results of Casualty Lines in 1929 


Transactions of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Stock Companies in Auto Liability, Auto Property 
Damage, Auto Collision, Surety and Workmen’s Compensation 

















NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY 





























Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn....... 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn... .. 
Alliance Casualty Company, Philadelphia, ee 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.. 
American Casualty Company, Reading, . 
American Employers Ins. Company, Boston, Mass... 
American Fidelity Company, Montpelier, Vt... 
American Indemnity sapeny, Galveston, Tex.. 

Am. Liab. & Sur. Co., P.D. & Coll., Cincinnati, Ohio 
American Surety Company, New York City.. 


























































Atlas Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill.............. 
Bankers Indemnity Ins, Co., Newark, N.J.......... 
Central Sur. and Ins. Corp., Kansas City, Mo....... 
Central West Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich... . 
Century Indemnity Company, Hartford, Conn....... 
Columbia Casualty Company, New York........... 
Commerce Casualty ae. Glens Falls, N. Y.. 
Commercial Cas. Ins. Co., Newark, N.J............ 
Commonwealth Casualty Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Concord Casualty & Surety Co., New York......... 


Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance Co., New York. 
Constitution Indemn. Co. of Phila., Philadelphia, wae 
Continental Casualty Company, Hammond, Ind.. 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety Company, Detroit, Mich.. 
Eagle Indemnity Company, New York............. 
oe Casualty & Surety gon New York.. 
Eureka Casualty Co., Los Angeles, Calif............ 
Eureka Casualty Company, Philadelphia, Pa........ 
Federal Surety Company, Davenport, Ia........... 
Fidelity & Casualty Company, New York.......... 









































































Fidelity & Deposit Company, Baltimore, Md........ 
Fidelity Union Casualty Company, Dallas, Texas.... 
Franklin Surety Company, New York.............. 
General Cas. & Sur. Company, Detroit, Mich.. 
General Indemn. Corp. of America, Rochester, N.Y. 
General Surety Company, New York.............. 
Georgia Casualty Company, Newark, N.J.......... 
Glens Falls Indem. Company, Glens Falls, N. Y..... 
Globe Indemnity Company, Newark, N.J.......... 
Great American Indem. Co., New York City........ 



































Guardian Casualty Company, Buffalo, N. Y........ 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Hawkeye Casualty Company, Des Moines, Iowa..... 
Home Accident Company, Fordyce, Ark............ 
Hoosier Casualty Company, es Ind 
Hudson Cas. Ins. Co., Jersey City, N. J............ 
Indemnity Cas. Co. of America, Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. Amer., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Independent Bonding & Casualty Co., Newark, N. J. 
Independence Indemnity Company, Phila., Pa....... 















































Indiana Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind...... 
International Fidelity, Jersey City, N. J............ 
Liberty Insurance Company, Dayton, Ohio......... 
Liberty Surety Bond Ins. Co., Trenton, i 
Lloyds Casualty Company, New York............. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co., New York.... 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co., Boston, Mass.. 

Metropolitan Cas, Ins, Co, of New York, Newark, NJ. 
Michigan Surety Co., Lansing, Mich............... 











































National Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich......... 
National Surety Co., New York City.............. 
National Union Indemnity Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New Amsterdam Casua!ty Company, ‘Baltimore, Md. 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, Newark, N. J.. 
New York Casualty Company, New York.......... 
New York Indemnity Company, New Orleans, La.. 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co., New York City.. 
Occidental Indemnity Company, San Francisco, ‘Cal. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company, Hamilton, Ohio . 


Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co., LeRoy, Ohio......... 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Calif........... 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Corp., Philadelphia, Pa ... 
Pennsylvania Surety Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Phoenix Indemnity Company, N. Y. C............. 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. of New York, N. Y..... 
Public Indemnity Company, Newark, N. J.. ade 
Royal Indemnity Company, New York, N. ee 
St. Paul Mercury Indem. Co. of Saint Paul, Minn.. 
Southern Casualty Company, Alexandria, La.. 







































































































































Southern Surety Company of New York, N. Y...... 
Standard Acc. Ins. Co., Detroit, Mich.............. 
Standard Sur. & Cas. Co. of New York, N. Y....... 
Sun Indemnity Company of New York............. 
Transportation Indemnity Company of New York.. 
Travelers Indemnity Company, Hartford, Conn. . 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn...... 
Union Automobile Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal........ 
Union Indemnity Company, New Orleans, La....... 
United States Casualty Company, New York....... 



















































































AUTO WORKMEN'S AUTO PROPERTY AUTO 
LIABILITY COMPENSATION SURETY DAMAGE COLLISION 
Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 





$ 
3,501, 628 
7,665,210 
698, 888 
925, 737 
1,911,211 
134,496 
415, 238 
207,524 
52,554 


366, 753 
1,327,710 
871, 748 
744,728 
1,901, 413 
1,335, 750 
88, 925 
2,891, 873 
2,867, 166 
31,435 


120, 162 
935, 860 
2, 803, 279 
1,327,650 
590, 136 
153, 964 
4,591 
373, 267 
6,468,357 


192, 943 
483,871 
431 


2,172,516 


678, 397 
7,940,661 
193, 459 
815,370 


2, 498, 422 
165, 756 


1,300,466 


51,525 
719,550 
1,957, 665 
1, 239, 256 
2,561,839 
292,173 
4,358, 947 
1, 050, 753 
00,360 


1,821,876 


$ 
1, 620, 069 
4,270,820 
71,429 


435, 788 
811,716 
85, 159 
201,471 
90,210 


567 
218,641 


1,404 
704, 905 
1, 439,737 


770, 785 
98, 248 
90, 418 
21,791 

180, 744 

4,402,749 


292,530 
9,2 
218,206 


1, 122; 471 


168,703 
4,384, 158 


1,455, 814 
33, 703 


1,334, 387 
1, 949, 433 
608, 446 


1,533 
416, 050 
5 


47,276 


484, 431 
3, 616, 055 


2,597,025 


$ 
23,412 
9,678, 447 
401,125 
233, 308 
1,887, 666 


423,900 
308, 616 
466, 207 
1,016,399 
1,203, 081 
3, 480 
2,454, 269 


858, 184 
1,792,057 


- 624, 064 





586, 541 
228,950 
6,884, 228 
1,530,770 


384,627 
8,006, 878 





394, 689 
473,989 


3, 188, 601 
291,940 
80,775 
987,217 
784, 759 
233,461 


622,058 
2,967,677 


2,520, 144 
2,337, 055 


$ 


23, 082 
6, 692, 043 
94,305 


289,711 
199, 225 
362,867 
491,919 
892, 389 


71 
1,833, 534 


4, 654, 976 


2,292 
218,544 


448, 671 
24,874 

5, 088, 834 
946,117 


190, 412 
5,721, 444 





5, 852 
2,807, 635 
7,543 
606 , 018 


1,406, 460 
3, 294, 821 
35, 008 
151,845 
30, 064 


1,881,431 
1,737,939 





293, 972 
6,927 
57,823 
71,388 

3, 673,535 





90,414 


1,617,972 
5,712,599 


266, 334 
1,228,727 
474,561 


189, 098 
2,065, 935 





246,881 
128, 922 
156, 129 
3, 257,838 
1,031,594 
1, 146, 829 
168, 195 


33, 857 

6, 080, 146 
78, 373 

1, 298, 705 
253, 143 
153, 263 
715,440 


43,018 
135, 928 


49,308 





3 
1,475,244 


—4,360 


678, 157 


1,218, 662 
49,379 
17,352 
83, 553 


149, 953 
1,161,510 
267, 285 


79,984 
470,867 


449,174 
10,000 
750, 340 


142,936 
1,696 
124, 089 
2,317, 027 
415,199 
891, 649 


824,534 
606,414 

1, 665 
126, 744 


741,517 
4,915 





$ $ 
4,141,048 2,373,711 


392,504 240,135 
709, 074 318, 167 
76,272 28, 387 
154,764 62, 374 
105, 624 27,953 
13,425 397 


181,929 74,177 
541,489 360, 564 
380,779 181,414 
314, 960 195,017 
692, 768 308, 388 
529, 363 320, 428 
28,744 1,108 
1,009, 940 636, 251 
1,004,772 578, 246 
EUSER? Sreioaise 


38,324 1,135 
470,333 274,214 
1,096, 024 510, 110 


421,955 206, 988 





217,844 77, 123 
151,179 45,525 

, 047 . 4,826 
159, 192 72, 497 


2,334,041 1,333,326 


227,643 110,987 

63, 198 7,492 

224, = 115,354 
3 


477,996 270,078 
544, 435 262, 006 
1,923,982 1,011,875 
682, 489 431,596 


193, 609 91,760 
2,838,042 1,493,094 





121, 663 40, 280 
347,171 145, 808 
45, 659 10,423 


212532 «116, 235 
1,635,462 909,706 
642,731 294,137 


69,615 17,531 


“I 
ww 
bw 
a 
- 
- 


878, 139 451,786 
919, 497 453,554 


897,090 436, 873 
1,090, 800 602, 533 
404, 488 240,355 
459,792 332, 286 
504, 819 411,326 
420, 089 248,711 
131, 041 30,326 


21,749 1, 157 
580,327 252,926 
757, 296 340, 942 
470,447 250, 001 
786, 704 408, 124 

88,461 74,442 

1,375, 086 808, 045 
172,535 66, 132 
55,566 36, 927 


642, 405 226, 143 
1,553, 708 929, 938 


619 14, 105 
413, 125 212,442 
173, 467 61,899 


6,896,800 3, 691,923 

624,827 316, 696 
1,154,046 639,380 
1,243,976 784,836 











$ 
1,041,415 


’ 


3,544 
89,121 


ai, ‘524 


21,374 
708, 813 
8, 292 
267, 252 
132, 164 
23,624 
215,723 
40,403 
88,872 


124, 142 
104, 634 


118,740 
163, 518 
30,352 
50, 793 
64, 954 
119, 864 
96, 466 


1,353, 230 
318, 488 
117,798 
162,576 

23,580 
245, 476 
64, 855 
69, 489 


92,635 
256, 004 
4,576 
49,140 
49,814 
1,468, 458 
490,801 
571,528 
173, 167 








$ 
616, 042 
“9, 889 
24,800 


111,592 
, 049 
38, 175 
17,375 
56, 654 
62, 174 


143 
60, 059 


Sie 








77,024 
11, 439 





91,639 
104, 439 
23,705 
38, 130 
48,717 
92,817 
51, 152 


79, 980 
86, 889 


65, 808 
39, 512 
139, 114 
3,644 
30, 662 
9,899 
764,905 


127, 286 
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Property 


————— 


UTO 
LISION 
Le 
} Losses 

$ 
5 616, 042 


| “9, 889 
24,800 
55, 826 
3, 245 

99,440 

29, 269 

368 


111,592 
35, 049 
38, 175 
17,375 
56, 654 
62,174 


61 
90,372 
46, 892 


12,331 
224,615 


119, 029 
998 
65, 009 


77,024 


11,439 
398, 260 
4,742 
144, 278 
83,754 
18,347 
150, 646 
75.341 
54,289 


164,536 


79, 688 
74,175 


919, 658 
147,837 
79,980 
86, 889 

2,204 
62, 963 
36,929 
65, 808 


39; 512 
39, 114 


7, 457 
27 , 286 





Results of Casualty Lines— Continued 


(Continued from page 26) 



























LIABILITY COMPENSATION SURETY A OTOAMAGE,~ =———COLLIBI 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY - — 
Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 
7 ; $ 3 3 $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
United States Fid. & Guar. Co., Baltimore, Md..... 7,626,288 5,216,538 11,086,782 7,981,071 5,984,484 2,839,368 3,053,644 1,654,237 618, 844 348, 309 
United States Guarantee Company, New York...... 928, 200 360, 068 1,458 47 530, 19 27,719 233,300 Ore Care 
United Pacific Cas. Ins. Co., Seattle, Wash.......... 410, 604 ME) «= |“ i2vieaa le ewes 54,73 BM 195,226 58,136 204, 132 89, 600 
Universal Casualty Company, Dallas, Texas........ 66, 341 | TR ee ne 3 at 53,530 8,009 42,616 21,867 
Western Cas. & Sur. Co., Fort Scott, Kans.......... 718, 108 276,835 13, 325 1,000 6, 294 é 487 101, 043 33,691 19,994 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York, N. Y........ 466,812 eee dase OD onvecue P Raeeete ., 224,557 120, 115 19,314 iy 
Unrtep STATES BRANCHES OF ForREIGN CoMPANIES. . 
Car & General Ins. Corporation, New York City..... 606, 221 280, 787 11,661 i me Sa 210,300 121,516 27,601 23,533 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Boston, Mass. 7,107,221 4,084,751 12,451,989 8,733,448 173,428 49,466 2,635,465 1,427,657 453,899 316,014 
General Acc. F. & L. Assur. Corp. of Perth, Phila,Pa. 6,992,716 4,118,590 5,763,590 4,503,186 ...... ...... 2,292,026 1,275,056 417, 069 330, 894 
Giravantoe CO. Gf eOkGt AUMCNIER, UROMENOEE..c ccc. weeitivs s=seaiecas § ceislewane .  amoeis's 106, 408 =a 8 «= waech) ~ lwawceye cadeseom aon 
London Guar. & Ace. Co., Ltd., New York......... 2,353,192 1,521,371 3,370,599 2,714,110 6,424 —34, 609 935,077 489,530 145, 680 99,672 
Ocean Acc. & Guarantee Corp., New York... Srawae aa 2,597,530 1,872,528 4,089,297 3,302,836 89,478 127,431 996,313 579,460 174, 196 107,896 
Zurich General Acc. & Liab. Ins. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 3,874,880 2,356,794 4,780,712 3,319,517 ......  — cecece 1,176,346 600,912 130,920 61, 605 
REINSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Reinsurance Company, New York ....... 1,004, 072 90, 197 258, 285 47,071 i CC ee GES ls ckies SM - ccesas 
Employers Reinsurance Corpo., Kansas City, Mo.... 1,731,862 763, 033 313, 035 171, 182 111,300 16, 189 197, 246 114,531 150, 168 116,985 
European General Reinsurance Company, New York 1, 281, 159 300, 860 6,328 190 291,755 170, 122 3,111 23 22,691 6,465 
Excess Insurance Company of America, New York.. 680, 962 120, 268 146, 927 £21,800 102,848 8,602 109, 436 64, 072 10,970 13,498 
First Reinsurance Company of Hartford, New York. 213, 159 63,351 (A Crs 18,428 —20,464 475 2,175 —85 10 
General Reinsurance Corporation, New York....... 1,934, 055 827, 382 636, 761 403, 220 468, 388 462, 081 262,814 29,318 105, 203 48, 107 
International Re-Insurance Corp., Los Angeles ..... 1,007,378 315, 899 772, 111 342, 632 215, 653 26,211 —8, 382 37, 686 —2,424 7,940 
OEE 2 sini. oS an siceig nce sans Sa nee cane les ; ++ $162, 036,851 $89,859,981 $126,418,709 $87,934,992 $56,862,680 23,693,194 $56,409,301 $29,932,120 $13,718,576 $8,528,562 
United States Branches of European Companies. 24,812,919 14,535,681 30,474,176 22,573,461 667,493 312,021 8,248,638 4,494,148 1,372,056 946,0 
$186, 849,770 $104,395,662 $156,892,885 $110,508,453 $57,530,173 $24,005,215 $64,657,939 $34,426,268 $15,090,632 $9,474,641 





Burglary Lines Are Under-Developed 


(Concluded from page 20) 


Quite a number of agents seem to 
have the idea that when they sell a 
residence burglary insurance policy, 
they run the risk of alienating a friend, 
or at least this attitude has been ex- 
pressed to the writer on numerous occa- 
sions. It is hard to understand why 
agents should be apprehensive upon this 
score because there are very few pos- 
sibilities that a loss may be sustained 
by the assured and not covered by the 
policy. Provisions in the policy form 
which will enable the insurance com- 
panies to deny liability are very few. 
The first is that the policy becomes void 
if the residence is used in whole or in 
part as a boarding or lodging house, 
or for any business or professional pur- 
poses, unless such fact is stated in the 
policy. That condition should cause no 
concern, because proprietors or resi- 
dents in boarding or lodging houses are 
seldom good insurance prospects. In 
cases where a physician or dentist or 
some other professional man may use 
his residence for professional purposes, 
the policy may easily be extended to 
cover satisfactorily by payment of an 
additional premium which is charged 
because on account of the greater num- 
ber of visitors the possibility of a loss 
is greater than if the residence were 
not used for the reception of persons 
calling for professional reasons. The 
second condition is that the policy does 
not cover any property held for sale, 
or delivery after sale, or as samples. 
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This, of course, is directly related to 
the first condition, namely, that resi- 
dence policies are intended to cover 
household property and personal effects 
and not to include property incidental 
to the policyholder’s business. The 
third condition is that the company is 
not liable for loss caused or contributed 
to by invasion, insurrection or war. 
This exclusion does not work any hard- 
ship upon policyholders because the 
country has never been successfully in- 
vaded and probably never can be during 
our generation, and there is not much 
likelihood of another civil war. Fur- 
thermore, if any of these misfortunes 
do overtake us, it is not likely that in- 
surance would be of any value because 
the companies might be forced out of 
existence and their assets confiscated 
by the invaders. Another condition in 
the policy is that the assured may 
leave the premises vacant for not more 
than four months in any one policy 
year, but this permission may be ex- 
tended by payment of an additional 
premium. 

The insurance under the policy ap- 
plies upon all property owned by the 
assured, or any member of his family, 
or any relative permanently residing 
with him, or any other permanent mem- 
ber of the household (other than a rela- 
tive) who does not pay board or rent. 
Consequently, there is no coverage upon 
property owned by domestic servants 
or employees of the assured, nor upon 


the property of temporary guests. The 
policy covers to the amount of $100 
upon insured property while contained 
in a private garage, stable or out-build- 
ing located in or adjacent to the as- 
sured’s residence. There is also an 
extension of $100 upon insured prop- 
erty on porches and entrances to the 
residence. These provisions were in- 
serted in the policy form only about a 
year ago so as to provide insurance 
upon garden implements and other such 
property generally kept in garages, and 
also upon children’s playthings which 
are frequently left upon the front porch 
and stolen by the neighbor’s children. 
For persons living in apartment build- 
ings the policy covers to the amount of 
$100 on insured property while con- 
tained within basements, laundries and 
rooms provided for the common use of 
the policyholder and other tenants and 
also while contained in storerooms and 
on porches which are provided for the 
sole use of the policyholder. It does 
not seem that there is anything com- 
plicated in the residence burglary and 
theft insurance policy, nor that any 
agent should experience difficulty in ex- 
plaining its terms and provisions to 
prospective purchasers. Without criti- 
cal intent, it can be claimed that these 
residence burglary insurance policies 
are less restricted than various other 
forms of insurance policies which are 
more generally sold. 

The divided form of policy (some- 
times known as Form 1) is substantial- 
ly the same as the blanket policy except 
that there are two sections wherein 
property to be covered is described. 
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SQUARE dealing with our policyholders for over a quarter of a century is 
largely the reason for the remarkable, though conservative and consistent, growth 


of this company. 


General Casualty, Plate Glass, Accident & Sickness, Fidelity & Surety Bonds, 


and Burglary, Theft and Larceny. 


JOIN our staff of prosperous Agents and Brokers and you will readily build 


up your business. 


BEST POLICIES! 


LOWEST RATES! 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE SERVICE 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL STRENGTH 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS. 


COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY COMPANY 


(Oldest Philadelphia Casualty Company) 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 


Opposite Independence Hall 


E. W. COOK 
Vice-Pres. and General Mgr. 
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presented in a condensed and readable manner, relating to 
Early Development of Credit Insurance 
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Special Riders in Policies 
Adjustments 
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Service and Collection Department 
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OUR assured is being offered 
Mutual Insurance. Why not 
see him first with the offer of an 
old New England Agency Mutual 
that has always paid a dividend 
and never made an assessment? 


Began business in 1835, 


Writes all its business through 


agents at full tariff rates. 


Agents wanted in open territory. 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. Established 1835 
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